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STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE BRITISH CABINET 


August 22, 1939. 


THE following is the text of a statement issued in London :— 

The Cabinet at their meeting to-day considered the international 
situation in all its bearings. 

In addition to a report that had been received as to military 
movements in Germany, the Cabinet took note of the report that a 
non-aggression pact between the German and Soviet Governments was 
about to be concluded. They had no hesitation in deciding that such an 
event would in no way affect their obligations to Poland, which they have 
repeatedly stated in public and which they are determined to fulfil. 

Parliament has been summoned to meet on Thursday next, when 
the Government propose to invite both Houses to pass through all its 
stages the Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill. 

The effect of this will be to place the Government in a position to 
take any necessary measures without delay should the situation require it. 

In the meantime, other measures of a precautionary character are 
being taken by the departments---for instance, the calling up of certain 
personnel for the Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force and for A.R.P. and 
civil defence. 

Arrangements are also being made to deal with certain matters 
affecting the export from this country of essential materials and 
commodities. 
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While taking these measures of precaution, which the Government 
consider necessary at this time, they remain of opinion that there is 
nothing in the difficulties that have arisen between Germany and Poland 
which would justify the use of force involving a European war, with all 
its tragic consequences. 

As the Prime Minister has repeatedly stated, there are indeed no 
questions in Europe which should not be capable of peaceful solution 
if only conditions of confidence could be restored. 

H.M. Government are, as they always have been, ready to assist in 
creating such conditions, but if, in spite of all their efforts, others insist 
on the use of force, they are prepared and determined to resist it to the 


uttermost. 


RUSSO-GERMAN PACT OF NON-AGGRESSION 
Moscow, August 24, 1939. 


THE following is the published text of the Pact :— 

Guided by the desire to strengthen the cause of peace between 
Germany and the Soviet Republics, and based on the fundamental 
stipulations of the Neutrality Agreement concluded in April, 1926, the 
German Government and Soviet have come to the following agreement :— 

Article 1.—-The two contracting Powers undertake to refrain from 
any act of force, any aggressive act, and any attacks against each other 
or in conjunction with any other Powers. 

Article 2.—If one of the contracting Powers should become the 
object of war-like action on the part of a third Power, the other contracting 
Power will in no way support the third Power. 

Article 3—The Governments of the two contracting Powers will in 
future remain in consultation with one another in order to inform 
themselves about questions which touch their common interests. 

Article 4.—None of the two contracting Powers will join any other 
group of Powers which directly or indirectly is directed against one of 
the two. 

Article 5.—-In case differences or conflict should arise between the 
two contracting Powers on questions of any kind, the two partners will 
solve these disputes or conflicts exclusively by friendly exchange of views 
or if necessary by arbitration commissions. 

Article 6.—The agreement is concluded for the duration of Io years 
with the stipulation that unless one of the contracting partners gives 
notice to terminate it one year before its expiration it will automatically 
be prolonged by five years. 

Article 7.-The present agreement shall be ratified in the shortest 
possible time. The ratification documents are to be exchanged in Berlin. 
The treaty comes into force immediately after it has been signed. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, AUGUST 24, 1939 


ADDRESSING the special session of Parliament Mr. Chamberlain 
described recent developments in the situation concerning Danzig. He 


said that a dispute which had arisen at the beginning of August between 
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he Polish Government and the Danzig Senate with regard to the position 

and functions of Customs officials had not in itself been a question of 
major importance, and could have easily been settled under less tense 
conditions. But, while preliminary discussions between the parties had 
actually begun at the beginning of the previous week, the German press 
had opened a violent campaign against the Polish Government, in which 
they linked up the question of Danzig with that of the Corridor, attacked 
the whole policy of the Polish Government, and published circumstantial 
accounts of ill-treatment of Germans living in Poland. 

While the British Government had no means of checking the accuracy 
of these stories they could not but be struck, he went on, by their strong 
resemblance to similar allegations made last year about the Sudeten 
Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, and they had also to remember that there 
was a large Polish minority in Germany, the treatment of which was the 
subject of bitter complaints by the Polish Government. 

But he thought that it would be agreed that the Polish leaders had 
shown great calm and self-restraint, while remaining firm in their de- 
termination to resist an attack. They had always been ready to discuss 
differences with the German Government if they could be certain that 
this would be carried on without threats of force, and with some confidence 

that if agreement were reached its terms would be respected permanently, 
both in the letter and the spirit. Military preparations in Germany had 
by the beginning of that week reached such a stage that Germany was 
in a condition of complete readiness for war, and the British Government 
had been informed that German troops were beginning to move towards 
the Polish frontiers. It then became evident that a crisis of the first 
iagnitude was approaching. 

Such was the situation, Mr. Chamberlain continued, on the previous 
Tuesday, when it was announced in Berlin and Moscow that negotiations 
were soon to be concluded for a non-aggression pact between those two 
countries. This announcement had come as a very unpleasant surprise, 
since no inkling of that change had been conveyed either to the British 
or the French Governments. The British and French Missions, which 
reached Moscow on August 11, had been warmly received, and dis- 
cussions on a basis of mutual trust were actually in progress, when the 
bombshell was flung down. It had been, to say the least, highly disturb- 
ing to learn that the Soviet Government were secretly negotiating a pact 
with Germany for purposes which were, on the face of it, inconsistent 
with the objects of their foreign policy as understood by the British 
Government. Since the announcement of the pact had been hailed in 
Berlin as a great diplomatic victory which removed any danger of war 
because Great Britain and France would no longer be likely to fulfil their 
obligations to Poland, the British Government had felt it their first duty 
to remove any such dangerous illusion. The British guarantee to Poland 
had been given before any agreement with Russia was talked of, and 
it would therefore have been impossible for them, with honour, to have 
gone back upon this obligation. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment’s first act had been to issue a statement that British obligations to 
Poland and to other countries remained unaffected. 


Mr. Chamberlain next turned to the question of the measures which 
had been taken to give effect to the Government’s determination to put 
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the country into a state of preparedness to meet any emergency, and 
repudiated any suggestion that these measures implied an act of menace. 
Nothing that had been done, or that it was proposed to do, menaced the 
legitimate interests of Germany, since it was not an act of menace to help 
friends to defend themselves against force or threat of force. The raising 
of the bank rate from 2 to 4 per cent. on that day was, as the House 
would recognize, a normal protective measure adopted for the purpose 
of defending British resources in a period of uncertainty. 


He then told the House of action taken the previous day in order 
that no possible loophole for misunderstanding could exist in the mind 
of the German Government. The British Ambassador had been instructed 
to hand to the German Chancellor a message from the Prime Minister 
on behalf of the British Government, the object of which was to restate 
the British position. He (Mr. Chamberlain) had made it plain in the 
message that, if the case should arise, the Government were resolved 
and prepared to employ without delay all the forces at their command. 
He had also informed the German Chancellor that, in the Government's 
view, there was nothing in the questions between Poland and Germany 
which could not be, and should not be, resolved without the use of force, 
if only a situation of confidence could be restored. He had expressed 
British willingness to assist in creating the conditions in which such 
negotiations could take place, and the view that, if there could be a truce 
to press polemics and all other forms of incitement, suitable conditions 
might be established for direct negotiations between Poland and Germany 
upon all the points at issue. The Chancellor’s reply, he said, amounted 
to a restatement of the German thesis that Eastern Europe was a sphere 
in which Germany ought to have a free hand. If Great Britain or any 
other country chose to interfere, the blame for the ensuing conflict would, 
in the German view, rest with them. This thesis, the Prime Minister 
declared, entirely misapprehended the British position. Great Britain 
did not think of asking Germany to sacrifice her national interests, but 
could not agree that national interests were only to be secured by shedding 
blood or by destroying the independence of other States. 


Continuing, Mr. Chamberlain expressed the British Government's 
very warm appreciation of pronouncements made by Ministers in other 
parts of the British Commonwealth indicating their sympathy with British 
efforts and their attitude in the unhappy event of these efforts proving 
unsuccessful. 


Mr. Chamberlain concluded by reiterating the fundamental bases 
of British foreign policy, as set out by the Foreign Secretary on June 29. 

He ended in the following words: “If, despite all our efforts to find 
the way of peace—and God knows I have tried my best—if in spite of all 
that, we find ourselves forced to embark upon a struggle which is bound 
to be fraught with suffering and misery for all mankind ana the end of 
which no man can foresee, if that should happen, we shall not be fighting 
for the political future of a far away city in a foreign land ; we shall be 
fighting for the preservation of those principles of which I have spoken, 
the destruction of which would involve the destruction of all possibility 
of peace and security for the peoples of the world. This issue of peace 
or war does not rest with us, and I trust that those with whom the 
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responsibility does lie will think of the millions of human beings whose 
fate depends upon their actions. For ourselves, we have a united country 
behind us, and in this critical hour I believe that we, in this House of 
Commons, will stand together, and that this afternoon we shall show the 
world that, as we think, so we will act, as a united nation.” 





LORD HALIFAX’S BROADCAST, AUGUST 24, 1939 


A STATEMENT almost identical with that of Mr. Chamberlain’s was 
made in the House of Lords on August 24 by Lord Halifax, who also 
broadcast a statement the same evening. In this he reiterated the general 
principles actuating British foreign policy. He pointed out that the 
difficulties which had arisen between Germany and Poland “ gave little 
trouble until the German-Polish Agreement, signed in 1934, was suddenly 
brought to an end by Germany last April,’’ and that “ the problem itself, 
therefore, ought not to be incapable of settlement.”” He then emphasized 
that ‘the real difficulty springs from much deeper causes. The life 
of all nations depends in the last resort upon mutual respect for one 
another’s rights, and reasonable confidence that they can each live their 
life in their own way, provided they do not interefere with their neigh- 
bour’s right to do the same.” 

After referring to the actions taken by the British Government 
when events earlier.in the year had shaken all confidence, Lord Halifax 
next dealt with the Russo-German Pact, again emphasizing that it could 
‘make no difference to the undertaking given by H.M. Government to 
Poland, to which no condition was attached as to agreement with Russia.” 
The Government had, therefore, lost no time in making their position 
absolutely plain, and no doubt could anywhere exist that “‘ we mean to 
fulfil the obligations which we have assumed.” 

He then stated what he believed to be the British point of view. 
‘“ The adjustment of differences by negotiation and not by force ; respect 
for the pledged word ; these are the principles which seem to us vital 
for the peaceful and orderly life of nations. And these are the things, 
nothing less, which if trouble comes we are concerned to defend. We have 
never had, and have not to-day, the remotest intention of attacking 
Germany.” 

As in his speech in the House of Lords he stressed the fact “ that 
those who say the fate of European nations is no concern of ours ”’ surely 
forget ‘‘ that in failing to uphold the liberties of others we run great risk 
of betraying the principle of liberty itself, and with it our own freedom 
and independence.” 

In conclusion, the Foreign Secretary expressed the hope that reason 
would yet prevail, and stated that he felt certain that the ground on 
which the Government had determined to take their stand would meet 
with the unanimous approval of their peoples. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S APPEALS FOR PEACE 
(1) To the King of Italy, received on August 24, 1939. 
_ The President, emphasizing the responsibility of the heads of nations 
in a renewed world crisis, and stressing the traditional friendship between 
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the U.S. and Italy, appealed to the King of Italy to use his great influence 
in averting a war which would bring devastation to the European nations 
concerned. 

The American nation, he said, often found it hard to understand the 
enmity between European nations, but accepted the fact of their right 
to national independence. This doctrine applied equally to small and 
weak countries, and any efforts of the strong to achieve domination 
would lead to a future of war, oppression, and rebellion. 

The President recalled how, in his letter of April 14 last, he had 
suggested an understanding of non-aggression between independent 
nations, and, this being accepted, that discussions should follow to 
promote disarmament and the restoration of international trade. In 
these discussions, he had said, the U.S. would gladly join, and it should 
be equally possible for political and territorial problems to be discussed 
at the same time. ' 

If Italy could now formulate proposals on these lines, the U.S. would 
earnestly sympathize—the two countries being linked by the same 
Christian ideals which had latterly seemed to be so often obscured. 


(2) To Herr Hitler, received on August 25, 1939. 


The President stated that in the Message which he sent to Herr 
Hitler on April 14 last he had expressed the view that the leaders of great 
nations had it in their power to prevent catastrophe, but that, to do so, 
an immediate effort must be made. To-day, that catastrophe was at 
hand. He had received no answer to that Message, but because he 
believed so ardently in the cause of world peace, he was again addressing 
himself to Herr Hitler in the hope that even yet the disaster of war 
might be averted. 

He therefore earnestly urged the Governments of both Germany 
and Poland to “ refrain from any positive act of hostility for a reasonable 
stipulated period,” and to agree to solve their differences by one of 
three methods : 

First, by direct negotiation ; second, by submission to arbitration ; 
third, by the procedure of conciliation, choosing as conciliator a national 
of one of the South American Republics. 

It would be understood, of course, by the two Governments (being 
sovereign ones) that, in pursuing any one of these courses, each nation 
would have complete respect for the independence and territorial integrity 
of the other. 

The people of the U.S., he said, were as one in opposing any policy 
of military conquest, and in rejecting the thesis that any one ruler or 
people had the right to achieve an objective by action leading to war 
(with its disastrous consequences to the whole world) when such an 
objective, if just, could be achieved by peaceful means. 

He need hardly reiterate that, in the event of Germany and Poland 
agreeing to take such a course, the Government of the U.S. was still 
prepared, as stated in the letter of April 14, to take its share in seeking 
a solution of the problems endangering world peace. 


(3) To President Moscichi, received on August 25, 1939. 


The President, realizing the obligation resting upon everyone to do 
all possible to avert war, said that he felt justified in suggesting certain 
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p issible means of solution, and enumerated the three methods mentioned 
in his Message to Herr Hitler. 

Should Poland determine to pursue any one of these courses, he 
continued, she would have the complete sympathy of the American people. 
He appealed to the President, as to Herr Hitler, to refrain meanwhile 
from any hostile act. 

He had exerted, and would continue to exert, every influence for 
peace. All peoples wanted peace, and not military conquests. They 
knew that differences would arise between nations, but that such 
differences could always be settled by peaceful means, if the will on both 
sides existed. 


PRESIDENT MOSCICKI’S REPLY TO 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S APPEAL 


IN his reply to President Roosevelt’s appeal of August 25, the President 
of Poland said : 

‘““T would like to emphasize that the Polish Government always 
considered direct negotiations between Governments as the most appro- 
priate method of solving difficulties which may arise between States. 
We consider this method ali the more fitting when adopted between 
neighbouring countries. 

‘It was with this principle in view that Poland concluded pacts of 
non-aggression with Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

“We consider likewise the method of conciliation through a third 
party as disinterested and impartial as yourself to be a just and equitable 
method in the solution of controversies arising between nations. 

“While naturally wishing to avoid even the semblance of availing 
myself of this occasion to raise the points at issue, I nevertheless consider 
it my duty to point out that in this crisis it is not Poland who is proffering 
any claims or demanding concessions from any other nation. 

“It is therefore only natural that Poland agrees to refrain from any 
positive act of hostility, provided the other party also agrees to refrain 
from any such act, direct or indirect. 

‘In conclusion, may I express my ardent wish that your Excellency’s 
appeal for peace may contribute towards the gener: il appeasement which 
the people of the world so sorely need. 





ANGLO-POLISH AGREEMENT FOR MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE 


August 25, 1939. 


a following is the text of the Agreement between Great Britain and 
oland :— 

Article 1.—Should one of the Contracting Parties become engaged 
in hostilities with a European Power in consequence of aggression by 
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the latter against that Contracting Party, the other Contracting Party 
will at once give the Contracting Party engaged in hostilities all the 
support and assistance in its power. 

Article 2.—(1) The provisions of Article 1 will also apply in the event 
of any action by a European Power which clearly threatened, directly 
or indirectly, the independence of one of the Contracting Parties, and 
was of such a nature that the Party in question considered it vital to 
resist it with its armed forces. 

(2) Should one of the Contracting Parties become engaged in 
hostilities with a European Power in consequence of action by that Power 
which threatened the independence or neutrality of another European 
State in such a way as to constitute a clear menace to the security of that 
Contracting Party, the provisions of Article 1 will apply, without prejudice, 
however, to the rights of the other European State concerned. 

Article 3.—Should a European Power attempt to undermine the 
independence of one of the Contracting Parties by processes of economic 
penetration or in any other way, the Contracting Parties will support 
each other in resistance to such attempts. Should the European Power 
concerned thereupon embark on hostilities against one of the Contracting 
Parties, the provisions of Article 1 will apply. 

Article 4.—The methods of applying the undertakings of mutual 
assistance provided for by the present Agreement are established between 
the competent naval, military, and air authorities of the Contracting 
Parties. 

Article 5.—Without prejudice to the foregoing undertakings of the 
Contracting Parties to give each other mutual support and assistance 
immediately on the outbreak of hostilities, they will exchange complete 
and speedy information concerning any development which might 
threaten their independence and, in particular, concerning any develop- 
ment which threatened to call the said undertakings into operation. 

Article 6.—(1) The Contracting Parties will communicate to each 
other the terms of any undertakings of assistance against aggression which 
they have already given or may in future give to other States. 

(2) Should either of the Contracting Parties intend to give such an 
undertaking after the coming into force of the present Agreement, the 
other Contracting Party shall, in order to ensure the proper functioning 
of the Agreement, be informed thereof. 

(3) Any new undertaking which the Contracting Parties may enter 
into in future shall neither limit their obligations under the present 
Agreement nor indirectly create new obligations between the Contracting 
Party not participating in these undertakings and the third State 
concerned. 

Article 7—Should the Contracting Parties be engaged in hostilities 
in consequence of the application of the present Agreement, they will 
not conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. 

Article 8.—(1) The present Agreement shall remain in force for a 
period of five years. 

(2) Unless denounced six months before the expiry of this period 
it shall continue in force, each Contracting Party having thereafter the 
right to denounce it at any time by giving six months’ notice to that 
effect. 

(3) The present Agreement shall come into force on signature. 
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LETTERS EXCHANGED BETWEEN M. DALADIER 
AND HERR HITLER 


August 26-27, 1939. 


(1) Letter from M. Daladier. 


M. Daladier, in acknowledging Herr Hitler’s personal message 
delivered through the French Ambassador at Berlin on August 25, 
replied that he owed it to Herr Hitler and to both the German and 
French peoples to say that the issue still rested with Herr Hitler, who 
could have no doubt concerning the peaceful feelings of France towards 
Germany, nor any concerning France’s loyal intentions towards Poland. 
He was also convinced that Poland wished to live in peace with Germany. 

There was nothing, he said, even at that hour to prevent a peaceful 
solution of the crisis. He would personally guarantee Poland’s readiness 
for mutual negotiations with regard to Danzig. 

Equally, he continued, there was nothing in Franco-Polish solidarity 
which could affect France’s wish for peace. Herr Hitler’s own will to 
peace could work for a German-Polish settlement without endangering 
Germany’s honour. 

M. Daladier concluded by reminding Herr Hitler that each of them 
was ‘a front fighter’’ in the last war, and knew in what abhorrence 
their peoples held war. If France and Germany should fight again, each 
would be confident of victory, but the real victors would be destruction 
and barbarity. 


(2) Reply from Herr Hitler. 


Herr Hitler replied that he understood M. Daladier’s misgivings, 
that he, too, realized his responsible position, and that he as an old 
soldier also knew the horrors of war. 

He assured M. Daladier that he had honestly tried to remove all 
cause of conflict between their two countries. After the return of the 
Saar to Germany he had solemnly renounced any further claims against 
France, and this friendly attitude had been adopted by the whole German 
people. The costly fortification of the Western frontier was evidence of 
the final nature of the frontier. The German people had renounced two 
of their former provinces, and the final fixing of the frontier had at no 
time been altered by Germany in the slightest degree. 

He contended, however, that this renunciation did not mean 
recognition of the Versailles Treaty elsewhere. He declared that he had 
tried, year after year, to achieve revision of the most unbearable clauses 
by negotiation, but this had proved in vain. Whatever might be said 
against his method, it could not be denied that not only had he achieved 
his ends without bloodshed, but that he had also relieved statesmen of 
other nations of attempting to shoulder impossible responsibilities. 

The Polish Government, said Herr Hitler, had rejected his proposals, 
and, strengthened by the promise of French and British help, had put 
forward demands which would constitute “ ridiculous madness’ were 
they not so dangerous. 


‘ , 


There had developed, about that time, an ‘‘ unbearable terrorism ’ 
towards German nationals, but, quite apart from these “ atrocities,”’ 


Danzig had been made to feel it was at the mercy of an alien Power. 
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Herr Hitler would like to ask M. Daladier how he, as a Frenchman, 
would act if, as the result of war, one of the French provinces were 
separated from France by a corridor belonging to a foreign Power, or, 
if Marseilles, for example, were cut off from France and Frenchmen there 
were persecuted and murdered ? 

He knew how M. Daladier would act, and M. Daladier need not doubt 
that Herr Hitler’s sense of honour impelled him to act in exactly the 
same way. 

If the tables were turned, he asked, would France understand if 
Germany took the attitude that France was now taking? He himself 
could not imagine Germany fighting against France for such a cause. 
Alsace-Lorraine had been renounced to prevent bloodshed, and still less 
would Germany go to war to uphold an injustice. 

Herr Hitler believed that he and M. Daladier, as old soldiers, could 
understand one another quite easily in many ways, and he begged 
M. Daladier to understand that Germany could not honourably allow 
two million of her own people to be ill-treated at her own frontiers. He 
had, therefore, ‘‘ raised the clear demand ”’ that Danzig and the Corridor 
must return to Germany. 

He could see no way, he said, of persuading Poland, sheltering 
under its guarantees, to accept a peaceful solution. But a solution must 
be found, and if that were to mean war between Germany and France, 
Germany would be fighting to repair an injustice, France to preserve it— 
a fact all the more tragic because many great Frenchmen saw the error 
of it. 

Herr Hitler stated in conclusion that he fully realized the grave 


consequences of such a war—gravest of all for Poland, for whatever the 
issue, the present Polish State would be lost. That France and Germany 
should fight a “‘ new and bloody war of extermination ”’ for such a cause 
was very distressing for both of them, he said, but he saw no possibility 
of being able to bring any influence to bear on Poland to make her adopt 
a reasonable attitude so as to correct a situation unbearable for the 
German people. 





HERR HITLER’S ADDRESS TO THE REICHSTAG ON 
SEPT. 1 


HERR HITLER addressed a special meeting of the Reichstag on Sept. 1 
and told the Members that for months they had been suffering under 
the torture of a problem which the Versailles Diktat created. “ Danzig 
was and is a German City,” he said, “ the Corridor was and is German 

As in other German territories of the East, all German minorities 
living there have been ill-treated in the most distressing manner. More 
than a million people of German blood had in the years tg1g-1920 to 
leave their homeland.” 

He then declared that he had, “as always,’ attempted to bring 
about an alteration “ by the cone We method of making proposals for 
revision,” but, like all his proposals for disarmament, etc., they had been 
rejected. It could not be said that he who undertook to carry out 
revision for himself transgressed a law, since the Versailles Diktat was 
not law to them. He had also tried to solve the Polish problem peace- 
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fully, and in his talks with Polish statesmen had discussed the ideas 
referred to in his last speech to the Reichstag. Naturally he had “ for- 
mulated at last the German proposals, and I must once more repeat that 
there is nothing more modest or loyal than these proposals. I should 
like to say this to the world. . . . These proposals have been refused. 
Not only were they answered first with mobilization, but with increased 
terror and pressure against our German compatriots, and with a slow 
strangling of the Free City of Danzig.” For four months he had calmly 
watched developments, he went on, but had sent several warnings to 
Poland recently. He had also made one more final effort to accept a 
proposal for mediation by Great Britain, who had proposed that Poland 
and Germany should come into direct contact and once more pursue 
negotiations. He continued :— 

‘“‘T must declare that I accepted this proposal, and I worked out a 
basis for these negotiations which are known to you. For two whole days 
I sat with my Government and waited to see whether it was convenient 
for the Polish Government to send a plenipotentiary or not. Last night 
they did not send us a plenipotentiary, but instead informed us through 
their Ambassador that they were still considering whether and to what 
extent they were in a position to go into the British proposals. The 
Polish Government also said that they would inform Britain of their 
decision.” 

Germany could not patiently endure such treatment, and he had 
therefore decided the previous evening and had informed the British 
Government that in these circumstances he could no longer find any 
willingness on the part of the Polish Government to conduct serious 
negotiations with Germany. 


These proposals for mediation had failed because in the meantime 
there, first of all, came as an answer the sudden Polish general mobilization 
followed by more Polish atrocities, which were again repeated during the 
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night. He had, therefore, resolved to ‘“ speak to Poland in the same 
language that Poland has for months past used towards us. 


He next expressed his thanks to Italy, but said, ‘‘ you will under- 
stand that for the carrying on of this struggle we do not intend to appeal 
for foreign help.” 

He could only regret the declaration by foreign statesmen that this 
affected their interests. He had solemnly assured them that he asked 
nothing of them. Germany had no interests in the West, and had no 
aims of any kind there for the future. 

He expressed satisfaction at the conclusion of the Pact with Russia, 
explaining that “ given the fact that Russia has no intention of exporting 
its doctrine to Germany, I no longer see any reason why we should still 
oppose one another.”’” The Pact assured that the powers of both States 
would not be wasted against one another. 

Continuing, Herr Hitler said he was determined to solve the Danzig 
question and that of the Corridor, and to see to it that a change was made 
in the relationship between Germany and Poland that should ensure a 
peaceful co-existence. He then declared he would not war against 
women and children ; and said ‘“‘ I have ordered my air force to restrict 
itself to attacks on military objectives. If, however, the enemy thinks 
he can from that draw carte blanche on his side to fight by the other methods 
he will receive an answer that will deprive him of hearing and sight.” 
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He then asserted that “this night for the first time Polish regular 
soldiers fired on our own territory,’’ and since 5.45 a.m. the German 
forces had been returning the fire. For 6 years he had been building up 
their defences, and over 90 milliards had been spent on this, so that they 
were now much stronger than in 1914. ; 

Should anything happen to him his first successor was Party Comrade 
Goring, and after him, Herr Hess. If anything happened to Herr Hess 
the Senate would be called and would choose the most worthy—i.e., the 
bravest—successor. 

In conclusion, there was only one watchword for the struggle for 
Germany and the German people: faith in this people. One word he 
had never learned: surrender. November, 1918, would never be re- 
peated in German history. 





THE GERMAN SIXTEEN POINT PROPOSALS 
THE following are the main heads of the proposals broadcast by the 
German official wireless on the evening of August 31, and described as 
having been rejected by the Polish Government. 

The Free City of Danzig to return to the Reich. The territory of 
the Corridor itself to decide by plebiscite whether it should belong to 
Poland or Germany. All Germans and Poles, Kashubes, etc., domiciled 
there on January 1, 1918, or born there up to that date to have the right 
to vote. 

Germans driven from the territory to return to it to vote. 

The territory to be placed under the supervision of an international 
commission on which France, England, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. would 
be represented, to exercise all the rights of sovereignty. The territory 
to be evacuated by the Polish authorities and armed forces. 

Gdynia to be excluded from the plebiscite area. The plebiscite 
not to take place before the expiry of 12 months, and the question of 
ownership to be decided by a simple majority. 

If the plebiscite area went to Poland, Germany to have an extra- 
territorial traffic zone, 1 kilometre wide, in which to lay down an autobahn 
and a 4 track railway. If the area went to Germany, Poland to have an 
analogous communication with Gdynia. In this case, Germany to have 
the right to proceed to an exchange of populations. 

Danzig and Gdynia both to have the character of exclusively mer- 
cantile towns. 

An international commission of enquiry to examine complaints of 
both sides as to the treatment of their minorities. 

Germany and Poland to guarantee the rights of the minorities by 
the most comprehensive and binding agreement. 

In the event of agreement on these proposals, both countries to 
demobilize immediately. 

(For the official British account of the circumstances in which these 
proposals were made known see Statements in the British Parliament, 
Sept. 1.) 


STATEMENTS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 
SEPT. 1 
IN the House of Lords Lord Halifax, and in the Commons Mr. Chamberlain, 
made statements on September 1 on the position, with special reference 
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to the exchange of Notes between the British and German Governments. 
Lord Halifax said the documents showed clearly how the negotiations had 
developed, and emphasized that the Polish Government had been prepared 
to enter into direct negotiations with the German Government, and had 
advised the British Government to that effect. The latter Government, 
in their Note to Berlin of August 28, had stated that the Polish Govern- 
ment were willing to enter into such discussions on the basis proposed by 
the British Government. 

He continued: ‘ Again, last night in Berlin, the Polish Ambassador 
sought an interview with the German Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, and repeated the assurance of the Polish Government’s 
readiness to negotiate the questions in dispute with the German Govern- 
ment on a free and equal basis. I understand that immediately after that 
interview he endeavoured to communicate with his Government but was 
unable to do so because communications between Berlin and Warsaw had 
been cut, and at dawn this morning—so his Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Warsaw has reported—German troops advanced over the frontier. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that we have received an official and most 
categorical denial from the Polish Government that the Polish forces 
committed any act of aggression last night, as reported by the German 
News Agency.”’ 

He next referred to the German broadcast of the evening of August 31, 
which contained the sentence, ‘In these circumstances the Reich 
Government considers its proposals rejected ; but, said Lord Halifax, 
“The proposals of the German Government had, in fact, never been 
communicated by Germany to Poland at all. 

‘“ His Majesty’s Ambassador saw Herr von Ribbentrop on Wednesday 
evening—the night before last—and urged that when the German proposals 
were ready Herr von Ribbentrop should invite the Polish Ambassador 
to call and should hand him the proposals for transmission to his 
Government Thereupon, as the Ambassador reported in his own 
words, ‘“In the most violent terms Herr von Ribbentrop said that 
he would never ask the Polish Ambassador to visit him,’ but he 
hinted that if the Polish Ambassador asked him for an interview it might 
be different. This was on Wednesday night, which, according to the 
German statement of last night, is now claimed to be the final date after 
which no negotiations with Poland were acceptable.” 

The inference seemed plain that Germany claimed to treat Poland 
in the wrong because she had not by Wednesday night (August 30) entered 
on a discussion of a set of proposals of which the Polish Government had 
never heard. Not only that, but the text of them had never been com- 
municated to the British Government before they heard them on the 
wireless. 


He went on: ‘‘ When our Ambassador on Wednesday night, 
August 30, or in the early hours of Thursday morning, saw Herr von 
Ribbentrop, the latter, as our Ambassador telegraphs, produced a lengthy 
document, which he read out in German aloud, at top speed, and our 
Ambassador naturally supposed that after this reading he would be 
furnished with a copy of the document ; but when he asked Herr von 
Ribbentrop for the text of these proposals, the reply he received was that 
it was now too late, as the Polish representative had not arrived in Berlin 
by midnight. Consequently, until the German broadcast last night, our 
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Ambassador was only able to furnish us with an outline from recollection 
of Herr von Ribbentrop’s reading. 

I think from those facts—and I have tried to state them as shortly 
and as plainly as I can—it is clear that the true facts are not as stated 
in the German wireless, but that the text of the German proposals was 
not, before it was broadcast, communicated either to Poland or to Great 
Britain, and noble lords and those outside can draw their own deductions. 
The rulers of Germany appear to have conceived of a negotiation between 
themselves and Poland as nothing more than the summoning of a Polish 
plenipotentiary to Berlin at 24 hours’ notice, to discuss terms not 
previously communicated to them, and I am bound to say that such a 
position, with the examples of the Austrian Chancellor and the President 
of Czecho-Slovakia before them, was not one which I think the Polish 
Government could readily be expected to accept. 

“And thus, in those circumstances, when the German Chancellor 
issued this morning a statement that ‘ the Polish State has refused the 
peaceful settlement of relations which I desire,’ my lords, of those issues 
and of those doings the world will judge.” 


Lord Halifax went on to speak of a call he had received that morning 
from the Polish Ambassador informing him of the attacks by the German 
forces, and of his summons to the German Chargé d’Affaires, who had no 
information to give. 

Anyone who read the correspondence with Berlin could measure the 
tragedy that was involved by the totally unjustifiable action taken that 
morning by the German leaders, and first and foremost by the German 


Chancellor, “on whom in history surely an overwhelming responsibility 
will lie.”’ 

If one thing had been made clear it was that the German Government 
were not prepared to lay force aside. 

This problem of Danzig and the Corridor had been present for 
20 years. When it suited Germany to be on good terms with Poland the 
question faded out, and only during the past 5 months had it been 
deliberately aggravated and inflamed. It was, to say the least, unreason- 
able to make the presence of a Polish plenipotentiary within 24 hours 
a condition of any negotiations and to expect those negotiations to be 
conducted on the basis of proposals which the Polish Government had 
not had any opportunity of seeing. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain gave the same account 
of the developments of the previous few days, and said that if war came 
they would stand at the bar of history knowing that the responsibility 
for this terrible catastrophe lay on the shoulders of one man, the German 
Chancellor, who had not hesitated to plunge the world into misery in 
order to serve his own senseless ambitions. 

In a reference to the correspondence with Berlin, he said he wished 
to call attention to one passage from a communication of August 30, 
because it showed how easily the final clash might have been avoided 
had there been the least desire on the part of Germany to reach a peaceful 
settlement. This read: “ His Majesty’s Government fully recognize the 
need for speed in the initiation of discussions, and they share the appre- 
hensions of the Chancellor arising from the proximity of two mobilized 
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armies standing face to face. They would accordingly most strongly urge 
that both parties should undertake that during the negotiations no 
aggressive military movements will take place. His Majesty’s Government 
feel confident that they could obtain such an undertaking from the Polish 
Government if the German Government would give similar assurances. 

“That telegram, which was repeated to Poland, brought an instan- 
taneous reply from the Polish Government dated August 31, in which 
they say :— The Polish Government are also prepared on a reciprocal 
basis to give a formal guarantee, in the event of negotiations taking place, 
that Polish troops will not violate the frontiers of the German Reich, 
provided a corresponding guarantee is given regarding the non-violation 
of the frontiers of Poland by troops of the German Reich.’ 

‘We have never,” went on Mr. Chamberlain, “ had any reply from 
the German Government to that suggestion. . . . In the German broad- 
cast last night which recited the 16 points of the proposals which they put 
forward there occurred this sentence : ‘ In these circumstances the Reich 
Government considers its proposals rejected.’ 

““T must examine that statement,’’ he said ; “‘ I must tell the House 
what are the circumstances. To begin with, let me say that these 
proposals have never been communicated by Germany to Poland at all. 
The history of the matter is this. On Tuesday, August 29, in replying to 
a Note which we had sent to them, the German Government said, among 
other things, that they would immediately draw up proposals for a solution 
acceptable to themselves and would, if possible, place these at the disposal 
of the British Government before the arrival of the Polish negotiator. 

“ Tt will be seen by examination of the White Paper! that the German 
Government had stated that they counted upon the arrival of a pleni- 
potentiary from Poland in Berlin on the 30th, that is, on the following 
day. In the meantime, of course, we were awaiting these proposals.” 

He then described the meeting between the Ambassador and Herr 
von Ribbentrop in the same words as the Foreign Secretary had done, 
emphasizing that the British Government had never had a copy of the 
16 proposals read through rapidly to Sir Nevile Henderson. He also said 
that only the previous evening the Polish Ambassador had seen the 
German Foreign Minister and expressed his Government’s willingness to 
negotiate on an equal basis. The German reply was without another word 
to cross the frontier at dawn. 

Mr. Chamberlain then read out the Note despatched to the German 
Government by both the British and French Governments, and said, 
“If a reply to this last warning is unfavourable, and I do not suggest 
that it is likely to be otherwise, his Majesty’s Ambassador is instructed to 
ask for his passports. In that case we are ready.” 





ANGLO-FRENCH DECLARATION re AIR BOMBING 


ON September 2 a joint Anglo-French Declaration was issued by the 
Ministry of Information in London stating that the two Governments 
solemnly and publicly affirmed their intention, in the event of war, to 
conduct hostilities with a firm desire to spare the civilian population. 
They had therefore welcomed President Roosevelt’s appeal, and 
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they had, some time ago, sent explicit orders to the Armed Forces 
prohibiting the bombardment of any except military objectives in the 
narrowest sense of the word, and this applied to artillery on land also. 

As regards naval forces, including submarines, they would abide 
strictly by the submarine protocol of November, 1936, which had been. 
accepted by nearly all civilized nations, and they would employ their 
aircraft against merchant shipping in conformity with the recognized 
rules applicable to the exercise of maritime belligerent rights by warships. 

Finally, the two Governments intended to abide by the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925, prohibiting the use of gas and bacteriological methods 
of war. 

An enquiry has been addressed to the German Government as to 
whether they would give an assurance to the same effect. 





ITALIAN GOVERNMENT STATEMENT OF SEPT. 4 


THE Italian Government issued, on September 4, the following account 
of the last-minute attempts of Signor Mussolini to avert war : 

“On August 31 the Duce informed the British and French Govern- 
ments that he could call an international conference on September 5 for 
the purpose of revising the clauses in the Treaty of Versailles which are 
the actual cause of the trouble in the European situation, but only on 
condition that the Duce had a previous assurance of Franco-British 
adherence and that the participation of Poland was guaranteed by the 
action of London and Paris. 

‘““ Despite the solicitations of the Italian Government, London and 
Paris were not prepared to let their reply reach Rome before September fr. 

‘““ At the same time, in the course of the night August 31-September r, 
incidents occurred on the Polish-German frontier which drove the 
Fiihrer to begin military operations against Poland. 

“ The replies reaching the Italian Government having been favourable 
in principle—both on the part of France and on the part of Britain—-and 
particular interest for the Duce’s initiative being evident on the French 
side, in spite of the first military engagement between Germany and 
Poland, the Italian Government informed Chancellor Hitler at ro o’clock 
on the morning of September 2 that there was still a possibility of calling 
a conference, preceded by an armistice, which might have solved the 
German-Polish dispute peacefully. 

“ Hitler replied to the Duce through the medium of the Italian 
Ambassador in Berlin that he did not reject the eventuality of a conference 
a priori, but wished to know beforehand if the Note presented by Britain 
and France to Berlin had the character of an ultimatum, since in this case 
all negotiation would be useless, and if he could count on a delay of 
24 hours to consider and take his decisions on the subject. 

“ The Italian Government, again making contact with the British 
and French Governments, at 2 p.m. on September 2, informed them of 
what the Fiihrer had demanded. 

‘At a late hour in the afternoon there reached Rome successively 
from London and Paris affirmative replies on the two above-mentioned 
questions, but it was added that France and Britain, in consequence 
of the occupation of Polish territory effected by German forces between 
August 31 and September 2, made, as a fundamental condition of their 
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participation in an international conference, the withdrawal of forces from 
the occupied territories. 

“In this state of affairs the Italian Government contented itself with 
informing the Fiihrer of the above-mentioned conditions, adding that 
unless it heard to the contrary from the German Government it would 
assume that the latter was unable to proceed with the withdrawal! of 
its forces.” 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND 
GERMAN GOVERNMENTS 
WHITE PAPER PUBLISHED ON SEPT. I. (CMD. 6102.) 

The following is an outline of the contents of the letters, telegrams, 
etc., exchanged by the two Governments. 
The Prime Minister to Herr Hitler, Aug. 22. 

Mr. Chamberlain stated that certain measures taken by HM. 
Government had been rendered necessary by military movements 
reported from Germany, and by the fact that the announcement of a 
German-Soviet Agreement was apparently taken in some quarters in 
Berlin to indicate that Great Britain would no longer intervene on behalf 
of Poland. ‘“‘ No greater mistake could be made. Whatever the nature 
of the German-Soviet agreement, it cannot alter Great Britain’s obliga- 
tion to Poland which H.M. Government have stated in public repeatedly 
and plainly, and which they are determined to fulfil.” 

The Government were resolved that there should be no misunder- 
standing on this point. They were prepared to employ without delay 
all the forces at their command, and it would be impossible to foresee 
the end of hostilities, once engaged. 

There was nothing in the question arising between Germany and 
Poland which could not be resolved without the use of force, if only a 
situation of confidence could be restored in which negotiations could take 
piace. It might also be possible concurrently to discuss wider problems 
affecting the future of international relations. If a truce could be arranged 
on all sides with regard to press polemics and to all incitement and at 
the same time steps could be taken to deal with the complaints of either 
side as to the treatment of minorities, direct negotiations might take 
place between Germany and Poland, possibly with the aid of a neutral 
intermediary. Any settlement reached should be guaranteed by other 
Powers. 


From Herr Hitler to Mr. Chamberlain, Aug. 23. 


(1) Germany had never sought conflict with England, and had 
never interfered in English interests, but had for years endeavoured to 
win England’s friendship. On this account Germany had voluntarily 
assumed in a wide area of Europe limitations on her own interests which, 
from a national political point of view, it would otherwise have been 
difficult to tolerate. 

(2) Danzig and the Corridor were, however, among the interests 
which it was impossible for the German Reich torenounce. Such interests 
did not extend beyond the limits “ laid down by former German history 
and deriving from vital economic pre-requisites.” All territories lying 
in the German sphere of interest, in particular those lands which returned 
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to the Reich 18 months ago, owed their cultural development for a 
thousand years not to the English but exclusively to the Germans. 

(3) Germany was prepared to settle the Danzig and Corridor ques- 
tions ‘‘ on the basis of a proposal of truly unparalleled magnanimity,” 
but the British guarantee and British allegations with regard to German 
mobilization and aggressive designs against Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
etc., had made the Poles unwilling to negotiate. 

(4) The unconditional assurance given by Great Britain could only 
be interpreted in Poland as an encouragement to unloose “a wave of 
appalling terrorism against the one and a half million Germans living in 
Poland.’’ Besides this, Poland was guilty of numerous breaches of her 
legal obligations towards the Free City of Danzig, of making demands 
in the character of ultimata, and of initiating a process of economic 
strangulation, by means of a Customs blockade. 

(5) The German Government had informed the Polish Government 
that it could not tolerate such action, but, “‘ apart from this, the questions 
of Danzig and the Corridor must and shall be solved.”’ 

(6) The British decision to assist Poland in the event of interven- 
tion by Germany “ can make no change in the determination of the Reich 
Government to safeguard the interests of the Reich.” Herr Hitler also 
expected such a war to be a long one, but there could be “ no doubt 
concerning the determination of the new German Reich rather to accept 
: every sort of misery and tribulation than to sacrifice its national 
interest—let alone its honour.”’ 

(7) The British and French measures of mobilization were clearly 
directed against Germany alone, whereas Germany had never had the 
intention of taking military measures, other than those of a defensive 
character, against England or France. Immediate mobilization of the 
German forces would therefore be ordered if the British and French 
measures were put into effect. 

(8) The peaceful settlement of European problems did not depend on 
Germany but on those who, since the Versailles Diktat, had opposed any 
peaceful revision. Only after a change of spirit on the part of the 
responsible Powers could there be any real change in the relationship 
between England and Germany. Herr Hitler had “ all his life fought for 
Anglo-German friendship ”’ ; the attitude adopted by British diplomacy, 
up to the present, had, however, convinced him of the futility of such an 
attempt. 


Herr Hitler to Sir Nevile Henderson (verbal), Aug. 25. 


Herr Hitler desired to make as decisive a move with regard to 
England as had just been made with regard to Russia. “A comparison 
between the areas of the British Empire, Russia, America, and Germany 
showed clearly who it was who desired to conquer the world, and the 
assertion that Germany wished to do so was ridiculous. 

The Fiihrer made the following communication :— 

(1) Poland’s provocations had become intolerable, and if the Polish 
Government denied responsibility it showed that it was no longer capable 
of controlling its own people. 

(2) Germany were ‘‘ determined to abolish these Macedonian con- 
ditions on her eastern frontier,’’ “in the interests not only of quiet and 
order, but also of European peace.”’ 
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(3) “The problem of Danzig and the Corridor must be solved.” 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech would not in any way change Germany’s 
attitude, and might result in a war, in which Germany would no longer 
have to fight on two fronts. ‘“‘ Agreement with Russia was uncondi- 
tional,”’ he went on, “ and signified a change in foreign policy of the Reich 
which would last a very iong time. Russia and Germany would never 
again take up arms against each other,’ and the agreement would also 
‘render Germany secure economically.”’ 

After the solution of the German-Polish problem the Fiihrer would 
‘approach England once more with a large comprehensive offer . . 
He accepts the British Empire and is ready to pledge himself personally 
for its continued existence and to place the power of the German Reich 
at its disposal if his colonial demands were fulfilled and his obligations 
towards Italy were not touched.”’ 

(3) Germany was irrevocably determined never again to enter into 
conflict with Russia. The Fiihrer would also be prepared to give the 
British Empire an assurance of German assistance wherever it should be 
necessary. .He would accept an “‘ economically tolerable ’’ limitation of 
armaments which corresponded to the new political situation. He was 
not interested in Western problems, and the Reich’s new fortifications 
were its final western frontier. 

He was “‘ a man of ad infinitum decisions ”’ by which he himself was 
bound, and this was his last offer. 


British Government's Reply to Herr Hitler, Aug. 28. 


(1) H.M. Government fully shared his desire for friendly relations 
between Germany and the British Empire. 

(2) They were prepared to take the German Chancellor’s proposals 
for a general understanding, with some additions, as subjects for dis- 
cussion as soon as possible, when once the differences between Germany 
and Poland were peacefully composed. 

(3) It would, however, be essential to reach an understanding both 
on the nature of the settlement, and on the method by which it was to be 
reached. H.M. Government “ could not, for any advantage offered to 
Great Britain, acquiesce in a settlement which put in jeopardy the inde- 
pendence of a State to whom they had given their guarantee.” 

(4) A reasonable solution could be effected on lines safeguarding 
Poland’s essential interests. It was essential for the success of the 
discussions that it should be understood that any settlement would be 
guaranteed by other Powers. The Polish Government had already 
agreed to enter into direct negotiations with the German Government 
on this basis, and it was hoped that the German Government would also 
consent to this. 

(5) It was a matter of the utmost urgency that all frontier incidents 
and ill-treatment of minorities should be rigidly suppressed by both 
the Governments concerned, and that no unverified reports and inflam- 
matory propaganda should be circulated. 

(6) Though H.M. Government were scrupulous concerning their 
obligations to Poland, they were none the less anxious to use all their 
influence to bring about a settlement commending itself to both parties. 

(7) With regard to the limitation of armaments, H.M. Government 
believed that if a peaceful settlement could be obtained “ the assistance 
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of the world could confidently be anticipated” . . . to effect the 
transition . . . “to the normal activities of peaceful trade.” 


Herr Hitler’s Reply, Aug. 29 

From the autumn of 1938 to March, 1939, oral and written proposals 
were submitted to the Polish Government which, having regard to the 
friendship then existing between Germany and Poland, offered the 
possibility of a solution acceptable to both parties. In March last the 
Polish Government finally rejected those proposals, and used this rejection 
as a pretext for taking military measures, amounting, in effect, to 
mobilization. 


This was accompanied by encroachments in the Free City of Danzig, 
by demands in the nature of ultimata, by the closing of frontiers, and 
by “barbaric actions of maltreatment which cry to heaven.’’ The 
persecution of the large German national group in Poland “ extended 
even to the killing of many resident Germans or to their forcible removal 
under the most cruel conditions.” 


The demands of the German Government were in conformity with 
the revision of the Versailles Treaty, which had always been recognized 
as being necessary—namely, return of Danzig and the Corridor to Germany 
and the safeguarding of the existence of the German national group in 
the territories remaining to Poland. 

The German Government felt justified in assuming that the British 
Government could have no doubt that “in the disorganized state of 
affairs obtaining in Poland the possibility of incidents intervening which 
it might be impossible for Germany to tolerate must at any moment be 
reckoned with.”’ 

Though their last attempt to open negotiations with the Polish 
Government had met with a rebuff, they were, nevertheless, prepared to 
accept the British proposal for direct discussion, as a proof of the sincerity 
of Germany’s desire for a pact of friendship with Great Britain. 

In the event of a territorial rearrangement in Poland, the German 
Government would, however, “no longer be able to bind themselves 
to give guarantees or to participate in guarantees without the U.S.S.R. 
being associated therewith.” 


The German Government had “ never had any intention of touching 
Poland’s vital interests or questioning the existence of an independent 
Polish State.’ In these circumstances they accordingly agreed “ to 
accept the British Government’s offer of their good offices in securing the 
dispatch to Berlin of a Polish emissary with full powers.”’ They counted 
on the arrival of this emissary on Wednesday, Aug. 30, 1939. ‘‘ The 
German Government” would “immediately draw up proposals for a 
solution acceptable to themselves’ and would, if possible, place these 
at the disposal of the British Government before the arrival of the 
Polish negotiator. 


British Government’s telegram to Sir Nevile Henderson, Aug. 30 (2.30 a.m.) 


The Government would give careful consideration to German reply, 
but Reich Government must not expect they could produce a Polish 
representative in Berlin that day, and this should be made known to them. 
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The Prime Minister to Herr Hitler, sent 2.45 p.m. on Aug. 30 


A reply to German Note would be sent later that afternoon, and 
the Government were representing at Warsaw how vital it was to reinforce 
all instructions for avoidance of frontier incidents. They begged the 
Chancellor to confirm similar instructions. 


H.M. Government to Sir Nevile Henderson, 5.30 p.m. on Aug. 30 

In informing the Reich of the renewed representations made in 
Warsaw, Ambassador should make it clear Polish Government could 
only be expected to maintain complete restraint if Germany reciprocates. 
Reports were current of acts of sabotage by Germans. 


Further Telegram at 6.50 p.m. 

The Government understood Reich Government were insisting that 
a Polish plenipotentiary come to Berlin to receive proposals. They 
could not advise Polish Government to comply with this procedure, 
which was wholly unreasonable. 

Suggest to Reich Government that they adopt normal procedure 
of handing the Polish Ambassador the proposals for transmission to 
Warsaw. 

If the British Government thought, after seeing the proposals, that 
they offered a reasonable basis, they would do their best in Warsaw to 
facilitate negotiations. 

Reply of British Government of Aug. 30 to Herr Hitler's Note of Aug. 29 

(1) The British Government appreciated the reference in the Declara- 
tion of the German Government to the latter’s desire for Anglo-German 
understanding and to the influence which this had exercised upon their 
policy. 

(2) H.M. Government reciprocated this desire, but obviously could 
not sacrifice the interests of others to obtain such an understanding. 
They understood that the German Government could not sacrifice their 
own vital interests, but Poland was in the same position, and H.M. 
Government believed the vital interests of the two countries were not 
incompatible. 

(3) The British Government noted that Germany was willing to 
negotiate directly with Poland. 

(4) They noted the German acceptance in principle of the condition 
that any settlement should be supported by an international guarantee. 
The question of participation in this would have to be settled later, 
but Germany should take immediate steps to obtain the assent of the 
U.S.S.R. 

(5) H.M. Government noted also that the German Government 
accepted the position of Great Britain vis-a-vis Polish independence. 

(6) H.M. Government felt bound to make an express reservation 
regarding the demands put forward by the German Government earlier 
in their reply. They understood that the German Government were 
preparing proposals, and they could determine, after examination, how 
lar these agreed with the essential conditions stated by the British 
Government and accepted in principle by the German Government. 

(7) H.M. Government would immediately transmit the German reply 
to Warsaw. Negotiations must be undertaken with all urgency, but 
would probably not be practicable that same day. 
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(8) H.M. Government fully recognized the need for speed, and they 
shared Herr Hitler’s fear of incidents on the frontiers. They therefore 
strongly urged restraint on both sides during the negotiations, and felt 
sure the Polish Government would agree if the German Government 
did likewise. 

(9) In conclusion, H.M. Government suggested a modus vivendi for 
Danzig, thereby minimizing the danger of incidents. 


German Government to the British Government, Aug. 31 


This began by citing the British Government’s recognition of the 
need for haste and the offer of the German Government to receive a 
Polish plenipotentiary to negotiate on their proposals, and then said 
that instead of a statement as to the arrival of this personage the first 
answer the Government received “ to their readiness for an understanding’’ 
was the news of the Polish mobilization. 

Although the non-arrival of the Polish negotiator removed the 
condition necessary for informing the British Government of the Reich 
Government’s views the Foreign Minister gave the British Ambassador 
precise information as to the text of the German proposals. 

The Reich Government could not be expected continually not only 
to emphasize their willingness to start negotiations, but actually to be 
ready to do so, while being from the Polish side merely put off with 
empty subterfuges and meaningless declarations. 

The Fiihrer and the Government had waited 2 days in vain for the 
arrival of a Polish negotiator with plenary powers. In these circumstances 
they regarded their proposals as having been to all intents and pur- 
poses rejected. 

In the existing situation between Poland and Germany any further 
incident could lead to an explosion of the forces on the frontier. Any 
peaceful solution must be framed in such a way as to ensure that the 
events lying at the root of this situation could not be repeated on the 
next occasion offered. The causes of this development lay in: (1) the 
impossible delineation of frontiers, as fixed by the Versailles Diktat ; 
(2) the impossible treatment of the minority in the ceded areas. 

The Reich Government were actuated by the idea of finding a 
lasting solution, which might assure to both parties their vitally important 
line of communication, remove the minority problem, and in so far as 
that was not possible, give the minorities the assurance of a tolerable 
future by means of a guarantee of their rights. 

They were content that in so doing it was essential that economic 
and physical damage done since 1918 should be exposed and repaired 
in its entirety. 


THE GERMAN REPLY TO THE BRITISH ULTIMATUM, 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1939' 


THE following are the main points in the reply. The memorandum 
began :— 

“The Reich’s Government and the German nation refuse to accept 
or even to satisfy the demands in the form of an ultimatum from the 
British Government,” and goes on to state that for many months there 





(1) For the British Government’s announcement see page 56. 
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had been a virtual state of war on the eastern frontier of Germany. 
After the German Government had torn up the Treaty of Versailles all 
friendly settlements were refused to them. The Nazi Government had 
endeavoured repeatedly since 1933 to remove the worst forms of coercion 
and violations of its rights contained in the Treaty. It had always been 
in the first instance the British Government which had prevented any 
practical revision, 

But for the intervention of the British Government, a settlement 
reasonable and satisfactory to both sides would have been found to the 
dispute between Germany and Poland. 

Germany had neither the intention nor had she put forward the 
demand to annihilate Poland. The Reich only demanded the revision of 
those Articles of the Treaty of Versailles which far-seeing statesmen of 
all nations had all along regarded as intolerable and impossible for the 
whole political and economic interest of Eastern Europe. 

The British Government had, by an action which was unique in 
history, given the Polish State a blank cheque for any action against 
Germany. 

The Free City of Danzig had been treated illegally, contrary to all 
legal stipulations. It had been threatened with annihilation economically 
and through Customs policy. Finally, it had been encircled and its 
communications strangled. 

The German Government had watched patiently for 5 months the 
ill-treatment of the Germans in Poland without even once adopting an 
aggressive attitude towards Poland. They had merely warned Poland 
that these occurrences would become intolerable if they continued. 

The British Government could easily have made use of their great 
influence in Warsaw to warn the rulers there to give way to justice and 
humanity, and to observe the existing regulations, but they did not do 
this. On the contrary, they encouraged the Polish Government. 

In accordance with this spirit, the British Government had rebuffed 
Signor Mussolini’s proposal, which could still have saved the peace of 
Europe, although the German Government had declared themselves 
willing to accept it. ‘“‘ The British Government, therefore, bears the 
responsibility for all the misfortune and suffering which has now come 
upon many nations and will come in the future.” 

All attempts to conclude a peaceful settlement having been rendered 
impossible, the German Government had decided to put an end to this 
continuous threat to the external and ultimately the domestic peace of 
the German people, with the only means that remained at their disposal 
for the defence of the peace, security, and honour of the German Reich. 

The German Government had answered the latest attacks by the 
Poles, which threatened Reich territory, with the same measures. They 
therefore refused all efforts to force Germany, by means of ultimatums, to 
recall the troops which had been sent out for the protection of the security 
of the Reich. 

The German Government and nation had given innumerable assur- 
ances to the British people that they wanted an understanding and 
earnest friendship. The British Government had rebuffed up to now all 
these offers and had answered them now with an open threat of war. 

“The German Government and nation,” it concluded, “‘ have not, 
as Great Britain has, any intention to rule the world. But they are 
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determined to defend their freedom, their independence, and their life. 
We take note of the British intention to destroy the German nation now, 
even more than it was destroyed by the Treaty of Versailles—of which 
intention Commander King-Hall has informed us, by order of the British 
Government. We shall, therefore, answer any British aggression with 
like arms and in a like way.” 


(For text of the British Government’s announcement of the Note 
sent to Berlin, see Diary of the Crisis, Sept. 3.) 


OUTLINE OF THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 


ON September 1 at about 5.30 a.m. hostilities began by the German 
forces bombing Katowice, Krakow, Tczew (near Danzig), and Tunel, 
while at the same time ground forces moved against Zakopane, from 
Slovakia, Grudziadz, from East Prussia, Poznan, from Pomerania, and 
against Lubliniec, Tarnowsky, and Gory, from Silesia. 

Warsaw was raided several times, but most of the bombers were 
chased away by Polish fighters and by gunfire. At Katowice German 
aircraft arrived in squadrons of 50 every half-hour, and there were many 
casualties. 

Gdynia was raided, but most of the bombs fell into the sea. Artillery 
fire was directed against Westerplatte (the Polish ammunition depot in 
Danzig), Chojnice and Grudziadz in the Corridor, and Mlawa, just south 
of the East Prussian frontier. 

The German Supreme Command announced that, in fulfilment of 
their task to offer resistance to Polish forces, German troops had crossed 
all the frontiers to counter-attack. The actions in Silesia, Pomerania, 
and East Prussia had brought “ the expected preliminary successes.” 

The Air Force had bombed the aerodromes at Rahmel, Putzig, 
Grudziadz, Plock, Lodz, Tomaszow, Radom, Nuda, Katowice, Krakow, 
Lwow, Brzesc, and Terespol. 

Sept. 2.—German raids were made on Lublin, Radomsko, Radom, 
Tomaszow, Bydgoszco, Torun, Pacanow, Sieradz, Mielec, Tranobrzeg, 
Rzesznow, Grodno, Poznan, Chelmno, Alexandrow, Krakow, Luck, 
Piotrkow, Lodz, and Debice, all open towns. 

The total casualties for the 2 days were estimated at 1,500 killed and 
wounded. 

In addition, Dzialdowo, Kutno, Wielun, Jaslo, Krosno, Lwow, 
Brest Litovsk, Kobryn, and Zambrow were also bombed. Warsaw was 
raided g times. 

Lubliniec fell to the Germans, who were moving against Czestochowa. 
Katowice was threatened by advances from Bytom, Rybnik, Olza, and 
Frysztat. 

The Germans also attacked Gdynia. At Katowice attempts were 
made at sabotage by local Nazis and Freikorps men from Germany. 
Twenty were shot and many others arrested. 

Sept. 3.—Warsaw was raided, also Deblin, Radom, and Krakow. 
The Poles lost 11 aeroplanes and reported the destruction of 64 German 
machines during the day. The Germans captured Czestochowa. They 
claimed to have destroyed 120 Polish aeroplanes in the 2 days, with the 
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loss of only 21, and the whole air area over the battle zone and the 
hinterland was, they announced, completely controlled by their Air 
Force. 

Danzig reported that the Poles had evacuated Tczew, on the Vistula, 
and German forces near Grudziadz had nearly effected a junction with 
others advancing east from Pomerania. 

Sept. 4.—The British liner Athenia was torpedoed and sunk about 
250 miles west of Donegal. She carried 1,400 passengers and crew, 
including over 300 Americans returning to the U.S.A. 

British air forces bombed units of the German fleet at Wilhelmshaven 
and Brunsbiittel and claimed to have damaged seriously 2 battleships. 
A German report stated that 12 aeroplanes were engaged, of which 5 were 
shot down. 

On the Silesian front Czestochowa fell to the Germans, but further 
south, near Rybnik, the Poles regained some ground. Katowice and 
Krakow were raided. 

Warsaw military H.Q. announced that Polish aircraft had the 
previous day destroyed 2 out of 3 enemy motorized columns near Czesto- 
chowa, losing 4 machines themselves. On the Poznan front cavalry had 
counter-attacked in the sector Leszno-Rawicz and driven the enemy 
over the frontier. 

On the Pomeranian front the Poles claimed the recapture of Orlowo, 
Puck, and Zbaszyn. 

Warsaw reported that Germans had landed by parachute behind the 
lines and attempted to cut telegraph wires and damage railways, etc. 

The German bombardment near Grudusk, Prussia, was accompanied 
by mustard gas. 

Reports reached Warsaw that on August 31 German aircraft had 
bombed and machine-gunned near Kutno a train containing refugees 
and soldiers coming from Gdynia. 

German H.Q. announced that their forces were pursuing the Poles 
north of High Tatra and south of the Krakow industrial area. 

The Pomerania Army had reached the Vistula, near Chelmno (Culm) 
cutting off the Polish forces in the north of the Corridor. 

The railway lines between Warsaw and Kutno, Warsaw and Kielce, 
Krakow and Lwow, and Deutsch-Eylau and Torun were destroyed. 

Destroyers had bombarded ships in Hela harbour and a Polish sub- 
marine was sunk off Danzig. Gdynia and Hela were raided. 

On the Slovak front German forces converged on Nowy Targ 
(Neumarkt) from 3 points. 

Warsaw announced that 8 of the German bombers which raided 
the City were brought down. Air fighting was reported to have taken 
place off the Danish coast, north of Sylt island. Afterwards Esbjerg 
was hit by bombs from an unidentified aeroplane and 2 people killed. 
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CRISIS DIARY 


AUGUST 22 
Canada 

Commenting on the Russo-German Pact, the Prime Minister affirmed 
that: “‘ The whole British world would face these difficulties with calm, 
increased by a determination to maintain complete unity.” 
Great Britain 

Statement issued after the Cabinet meeting. (See Special Note.) 


Kenya 


The Government was stated to have appointed a committee 
to organize the Indian community for national service in an emergency. 
(Legislation had already been passed to enable Indians in Mombasa to 
join the local forces.) 


The Netherlands 
Men serving in the Army on the frontiers, with the coastal defence 
force, and with anti-aircraft units had leave cancelled until further notice. 


Poland 


The French and British Ambassadors called on Colonel Beck, and 
were understood to have assured him that the policies of their respective 
Governments remained unchanged. 


U.S.A. 


In a statement to the press after seeing Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
Polish Ambassador said his Government had long since accepted a 
Russo-German accord as a possibility, and it had made no difference. 
He reiterated Poland’s determination to fight if her independence were 
threatened and his belief that Great Britain and France would fight with 
her, adding that while Poland was prepared to fight alone, if need be, 
he did not believe war between Germany and Poland could be neutralized. 


U.S.S.R. 

The British and French Ambassadors called at the Kremlin to 
inquire (it was understood) the terms of the Soviet-German Pact, and 
whether any useful purpose would be served if the military missions 
continued their talks. 

An official spokesman asserted that there was nothing incompatible 
between the signing of a non-aggression pact with Germany and continuing 
the Anglo-French talks. 


AUGUST 23 
Australia 
The Prime Minister issued a statement reaffirming Australia’s in- 
tention of standing with the United Kingdom. 
Belgium 


The Conference of States which signed the Oslo Convention, called 
by the Belgian Government, opened in Brussels ; the Foreign Ministers 
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of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Sweden were present. (The Swiss Government had declined the 
invitation. See Chronology.) 

A statement to the press recalled the similar meeting held by the 
Powers concerned in July, 1938; reaffirmed their identity of attitude 
in face of international problems ; and confirmed their determination 
to maintain contact in order to safeguard their common interests. 

King Leopold subsequently broadcast an appeal for peace on behalf 
of the seven States, declaring that “‘ The small countries are faced with 
the fear of a conflict into which they might be dragged in spite of their 
will to maintain their neutrality and their independence,” and urging 
the submission of national differences to conciliation. 


Canada 


The Prime Minister told the press that the War Measures Act passed 
by the Canadian Parliament in 1914 had never been repealed, and that 
its measures were applicable to a war, “ real or apprehended.”’ 

The Minister for National Defence informed the press that his 
Department had all its plans prepared, including a scheme of mobilization 
which could be operative at a moment’s notice. 


Danzig Free City 

Nazi Heimwehr men occupied Polish elementary school buildings 
at two places. The Polish Commissioner-General sent a protest to the 
Senate. 

Some 100 Poles, including several railway officials, were reported 
to have been arrested on charges of supplying arms and ammunition to 


groups of “‘ Polish terrorists ’’ on Danzig territory. 


France 


M. Daladier received the Polish Ambassador, to whom he repeated 
the assurances conveyed to the Polish Government by the French Am- 
bassador in Poland in accordance with instructions sent him after the 
Cabinet Council of August 22. 

After a meeting of the Committee for National Defence, a com- 
muniqué was issued stating that the Government had decided to complete 
the military measures already taken by calling up a supplementary 
contingent of reservists. 


Germany 

The British Ambassador had an interview with Herr Hitler, in which, 
it was understood, he delivered a message from the British Government 
and a personal letter from the Prime Minister. The message was believed 
to be couched in terms similar to those of the British Cabinet’s com- 
muniqué of August 22, but in even firmer tones. 

French residents in Germany were evacuated on orders from Paris, 
leaving only journalists and the Diplomatic and Consular staffs. 

Balloon barrages were sent up by the forces along various parts of 
the Polish frontier. The whole of Eastern Germany, including Berlin, 
was declared a closed area for civil aircraft until August 26. Numbers 
of regulars and reservists were called back to the colours. 
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A Polish courier carrying Consular bags from Breslau was arrested 
at Rawicz, and taken back to Breslau, where he was confined and his bag 
confiscated. 

Two civil aircraft were stated to have been fired on by Polish artillery 
near Danzig. 

The press reported “feverish military activity’ on the part of 
Polish forces across the frontier, a Polish attempt to starve Danzig out, 
and Polish terrorism “‘ in Posen and West Prussia.”’ 

British subjects in Vienna were required to attend at police head- 
quarters to have their finger-prints taken. 


Great Britain 


The Board of Trade made an order suspending until after October 1, 
1939, the validity of outstanding export licences for war material for 
foreign countries. 

The National Council of Labour issued a statement reaffirming its 
resolve that the obligations undertaken by Britain in defence of Poland’s 
independence should be honoured to the full. 


Greece 


Men of the field, heavy, and mountain artillery belonging to the 
1936 and 1937 classes, and telegraph operators of the 1935-1937 classes, 
were called up in most districts. The reason given was that they were 
to take part in manoeuvres. 


New Zealand 


The Acting Prime Minister stated in the House of Representatives 
that if the hour came it would find New Zealand united and solid and 
standing with the other peoples of the British Commonwealth shoulder 
to shoulder with the Mother Country in her fight. 


Poland 


The British and French Ambassadors called on Colonel Beck, and 
were understood to have told him of the Anglo-French démarches in 
Germany. 

It was officially denied that any extraordinary military activity 
was taking place on the Polish side of the German frontier. 

A German soldier was reported to have been slightly wounded by 
frontier guards in an incident near Kluczno, near the Upper Silesian 
frontier, when three German soldiers advanced 150 yards into Polish 
territory and cross-questioned a miller about the escape of a number of 
deserters from the Reichswehr. 

Artillery fired warning shots at a German bomber seen flying over 
Polish territorial waters near the Hell Peninsula on the coast near Gdynia. 
An official démenti was issued of German allegations that two German 
passenger planes were fired on by Poles. 


South Africa 


General Smuts, speaking at Thabanchu, Orange Free State, said : 
‘“‘ When the time comes to consider the grave decision, which God forbid, 
we must deliberate carefully and calmly on the line to take in the interests 
of South Africa.” 
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Dr. Malan, the Nationalist leader, speaking at Brakpan, demanded 
that: Parliament should be dissolved to enable the people to decide in a 
General Election for or against neutrality in the event of war. If they 
remained neutral, he said, they had good reason to hope that South-West 
Africa would be given to them in a peaceful manner ; whereas if South 
Africa took part in war there was no hope that Germany, if victorious, 
would leave the Territory to the Union. 


Spain 
The Foreign Minister was reported to have addressed a circular to 


all representatives abroad informing them that the Government proposed 
to maintain a policy of neutrality in case of a European war. 


Turkey 
The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Ambassador, and was 


understood to have taken formal note of assurances proffered by him 
about the German-Soviet Pact. 


U.S.A. 


The President addressed a communication to the King of Italy. 
(See Special Note.) 

Mr. Sumner Welles stated at a press conference that State Depart- 
ment experts took the view that, if Britain and France were involved in 
war, it would be impossible under the existing neutrality Jaws to fulfil 
their orders to U.S. manufacturers for aeroplanes and aircraft engines. 

The State Department warned American citizens not to go to Europe. 
It was also stated that Americans in Paris and Warsaw were being advised 
to return to the U.S.A. 

The New York Times, commenting on the British Government’s 
statement of August 22, said: ‘‘ A diplomatic defeat of the first magnitude 
has failed to break the resistance of the British, the French, and the Poles. 
If the British have been tricked or humiliated, they have rallied bravely.”’ 


U.S.S.R. 
Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Moscow by air, with a staff of 30. 


AUGUST 24 
Australia 

The Prime Minister stated that the Cabinet had approved the creation 
of a special force of 14,000 within the Militia, for use as covering troops 


and protection to vulnerable points pending the general mobilization in 
an emergency. 


Danzig Free City 


A decree was issued, ‘‘ in conformity with the law for the defence of 
the people and State of June 24, 1933, and the law of May 5, 1937, which 
prolongs it,”’ proclaiming Gauleiter Forster head of the State of the Free 
City as from August 23. 

By thus effecting a personal union between the head of the State 
and the Nazi Party in Danzig, the law annulled the Danzig Constitution. 

More than 120 Poles were reported to have been arrested, many of 
them when Polish trains passed through Danzig territory. 
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France 


Three more categories of reservists were called up. All workers 
engaged in national defence industries were summoned back from their 
holidays, and all leave due to others was stopped. 

The frontier defences were heavily reinforced; and the Ministry 
of War declared its right to requisition any civilian industry or material 
it might require. 

Diplomatic quarters reported that all telegraphic and telephonic 
communications between France and Poland had broken down. 


Germany 


A report was current in Berlin that Germany and Russia had agreed 
to partition Poland, Germany receiving Danzig, the Corridor, and Western 
Silesia, while Russia obtained Eastern Poland up to the “‘ Wilson Line 
both nations were to exert pressure on Rumania to abandon the Peace 
Front, failing which Russia was to take Bessarabia ; the Teschen territory 
ceded to Poland after the Munich agreement was to return to Moravia ; 
and Germany was to renounce her expansionist aims in Ukraine. 


PP 


Great Britain 


The Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill was passed through all its 
stages by both Houses of Parliament, and received the Royal Assent. 

(For speeches by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, see Special 
Notes.) 

A Stock Exchange prohibition was issued on dealings in Government 
and public securities at less prices than those applying on August 22. 

The Bank rate, which had remained at 2 per cent. since March Io, 
1932, was raised to 4 percent. The clearing banks afterwards announced 
that their deposit rate would be increased from 14 to 2 per cent., and the 
three months’ Bill rate was eventually called about 3? per cent. 

The Foreign Office advised intending holiday makers on the Continent 
to postpone their holidays abroad for the present, since communications 
might become more difficult in the coming week. 

The American Ambassador issued a statement advising American 
travellers to leave England. 


Hungary 

It was officially stated that the conclusion of the German-Soviet Pact 
was not affecting in any way Hungary’s present position, and that the 
Government saw no reason for a change in its attitude of strict neutrality. 


India 

A Government spokesman in Delhi stated that: ‘“‘ We have only to 
press a button, and the whole organization prepared to meet a war 
emergency will slide smoothly into action.” 
Ttaly 


President Roosevelt’s peace appeal was handed to the King. (See 
Special Note.) 


Japan 
Prince Konoe was received by the Emperor, ostensibly to submit 
nominations for three vacancies to the Privy Council. 
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The press reported that, in interviews with the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs, Navy, and Finance, the Prime Minister had “ completed the 
preparations for the meeting of the Cabinet at which he would announce 
his decision regarding measures to cope with the European situation.” 


Malta 


By an Order-in-Council promulgated to give effect to emergency 
powers, the military authorities were empowered to take possession of 
any land needed for defence. 


The Netherlands 


The Government ordered the calling up of certain reservists as a 
precautionary measure. Official announcements were billed emphasizing 
that, although the country was not exposed to a threat from any side, 
it was not unlikely that, for the maintenance of Dutch neutrality, 
mobilization of the Army and Navy might be necessary in the near future., 


Poland 


Three classes of reservists—those aged 27, 28, and 29, numbering 
some 500,000—were called to the colours. All civil servants had their 
leave stopped. 

The Warsaw wireless exhorted the people to keep calm, and assured 
them that the Government would guarantee adequate supplies of 
food, etc. 

German press and wireless allegations that Poland was encircling 
Danzig with military forces, that the Army was getting out of control 
and planning a Danzig coup, and that the Danzig-Polish frontier had 
been closed, were all firmly denied in Warsaw. 

The official news agency announced that a German patrol had entered 
Polish territory and occupied property one kilometre from the border. 
Several German patrols had attacked a railway station at Makeszowa, 
in the district of Katowice, the previous night (it was stated), and had 
opened fire when resisted, wounding three Poles. Germans had also 
machine-gunned a Polish frontier post. 

The Ambassador in Berlin was understood to have made a strong 
protest against these incidents. 

The police arrested six men who had invaded the offices of the 
German minority newspaper, Katowice Zeitung. 

The Soviet Ambassador called on Colonel Beck and, according to 
unconfirmed reports, was believed to have given an assurance that 
Russia attached the utmost importance to her non-aggression pact with 
Poland. 


Switzerland 

Reports stated that important masses of German troops had been 
concentrated on the right bank of the Rhine, principally in the 
Schwarzwald ; civilians had therefore been instructed to remain in their 
houses until evacuation measures were taken. Fortifications were being 
erected and the sale of foodstuffs restricted. 


Vatican City 
The Pope broadcast an appeal for peace, in which he urged rulers to 
“ lay aside threats and arms and try to resolve the present differences by 
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the only suitable method, that is to say, by considered agreements. 
Conquests and empires not founded on justice,”’ he declared, “ are not 
blessed by God. The danger is vast, but there is still time.” 


AUGUST 25 
Australia 


The Prime Minister stated in a broadcast that the Government 
had just taken certain precautionary steps. Everything possible 
would be done to enable Australia to co-operate most effectively with 
other British countries in honouring the British guarantees. 

A special Gazette was issued containing emergency regulations which 
included the control of aliens’ passports and the transfer of ships and 
aircraft to Government control. 


Belgium 
. A communiqué issued after a Cabinet meeting stated that military 
measures had been taken to put the active forces on a war footing, 
constituting a fresh affirmation of Belgium’s determination to maintain 
her independence. 

Before separating, the members of the conference of the Oslo group 
of Powers decided to keep in contact by diplomatic channels in order 


to co-ordinate the measures called for by their policy of independence 
and neutrality. 


Canada 


Leave was cancelled of the officers and men of the armed forces. 
It was understood that the Government had decided to hold all wheat 
and other grain for the exclusive use of Great Britain and her allies. 


Danzig Free City 


The German training ship Schleswig Holstein entered the harbour. 

Semi-official Nazi sources announced that two Polish soldiers were 
shot and killed on the Danzig side of the Polish frontier, when they failed 
to halt. 

Polish messages stated that the chief Customs inspector had been 
arrested and seriously beaten. 


France 


In a broadcast to the nation M. Daladier said that the Danzig 
problem threatened to let loose a European war because, presented with 
a threat of war and accompanied by claims already far more extensive, 
it raised the question of the liberty and existence of Poland—and ultimately 
the destiny of the other peoples of Europe. 

He was sure that all Frenchmen would understand that if, by lack of 
foresight or courage, they allowed one people after another to fall, France 
having gone back on her word, then very soon these attempts to dominate 
Europe would be turned against France herself. 

Referring to the German-Soviet Pact, he said that Great Britain had 
done everything to favour the success of the military and _ political 
conversations with Russia, and had thought everything was to end well, 
when suddenly Russia signed with Germany a pact which would allow 
her to escape from the obligations imposed upon her by the policy which 
she had never ceased to proclaim publicly. 
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M. Daladier then recalled the appeals for peace made by the Pope, 
President Roosevelt, and the King of the Belgians, to all of which France 
had replied with her complete agreement. 

In view of the British Government’s decision to remove the sterling- 
dollar peg, the Government allowed the franc to follow suit. 

The administrative committee of the C.G.T. passed a resolution 
condemning secret diplomacy, declaring that it was impossible to approve 
non-aggression pacts which contained no reservations, and expressing the 
view that the Russo-German Treaty “ prejudices the Peace Front at the 
very moment when European tension is approaching its culminating 
point.” 


Germany 

Herr Hitler received the British, French, Italian, and Japanese 
Ambassadors. 

Herr Hitler cancelled the Tannenberg celebration for the following 
day, “‘ owing to the tense situation.”’ 

Herr Hess broadcast an address attacking Great Britain and 
Mr. Chamberlain, whom he called “ a blind old idiot bound to an impossible 
policy and led by the nose by Jewish financiers.” He declared that 
‘No one will ever pass the Siegfried Line, but we know how to pass 
other lines. Germany will never die of hunger, especially now that the 
Russo-German Pact has been signed.” 

The press published reports of Polish mobilization amounting to 
‘a preparation for an offensive,”’ Polish terrorism of the German minority, 
and the inability of the Polish Government to control the Army. Thirty 
Germans and several Ukrainians were alleged to have been machine-gunned 
at Lodz for refusing to fight for Poland. 

All German commercial vessels in German harbours were ordered 
to remain there. 


Great Britain 


The Anglo-Polish Agreement of Mutual Assistance was signed in 
London. (For text, see Special Note.) 

The German Embassy advised all Germans to leave Great Britain 
as soon as possible. 

In order to conserve the country’s gold stock, which had recently 
suffered heavy losses, the Exchange Equalization Fund withdrew its 
support from sterling, and the rate depreciated sharply in terms of 
dollars. (The decision was taken with the full cognizance of the French 
and U.S. authorities.) 

The Labour Party issued a message to the German people assuring 
them that, if Germany attacked Poland, Britain and France would assist 
the latter from the first day. 


Italy 


The King was understood to have returned a non-committal answer 
to President Roosevelt’s message, saying that he would at once bring it 
to the notice of his Government. 

Signor Musselini received the German Finance Minister. 

An official announcement that the 1903 and 1913 classes had been 
recalled as from September 3 also stated that since August 21 the Navy 
and Air Force had brought their effectives almost up to full strength, 
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while the militia had called up 35 battalions. By the end of the following 
week, it was added, Italy would have some 1,700,000 men under arms. 

The price of petrol was raised 40 per cent. 

Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale, criticized President Roosevelt’s 
peace messages because they “ should have been addressed, if at all, to 
all the countries of Europe.’”’ As it was, he maintained, they tended to 
accentuate the responsibility of the two Axis Powers for the European 
situation. They also ignored the offers and refusals exchanged between 
Berlin and Warsaw, and the repeated moral offences offered to Germany 
by the official policy of the U.S.A. 


Japan 

The Foreign Minister was reported to have instructed the 
Ambassador in Berlin to lodge a protest against the German-Soviet Pact 
in accordance with a decision of the Cabinet. 

The Chief Secretary of the Cabinet stated that it was “ unnecessary 
to say that the Japanese Government should pursue an independent 
foreign policy, based on morality and irrespective of the international 
situation.” In view of the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact, he 
added, the Government had decided to abandon the plans it had been 
preparing for dealing with the situation in Europe (i.e. proposals for 
strengthening the Anti-Comintern Pact). 

The Foreign Office stated that General Terauchi and Admiral Osumi, 
who had accepted Herr Hitler’s invitation to attend the Nuremberg 
Congress, would not be representing the Government. 


New Zealand 


The Acting Prime Minister told Parliament that all necessary 
precautionary steps had been taken. All leave in the armed forces was 
stated to have been stopped. 


Poland 


The Official Agency reported serious incidents on the Silesian frontier 
at Szyglowic, where a German patrol fired 30 shots at the frontier 
guard’s house; at Chwalacice, where another German patrol threw 
hand-grenades and fired shots at Polish frontier posts ; at Dzwonowie, 
where 30 Germans with 6 machine-guns attacked two frontier 
guards; and again later on at Chwalacice, when some 100 Germans 
fired at the frontier post. Instructions were sent to the Ambassador 
in Berlin to make strong protests against the incidents. 

Polish guns opened fire on another German ’plane flying over the 
forbidden zone around the Hell peninsula. 

An official ban was imposed on the sale of alcohol. There was a run 
on savings banks in Warsaw. 

The President sent a telegram to King Leopold of Belgium expressing 
appreciation of his message, and declaring that Poland had always 
regarded the need for settling the various problems by peaceful 
negotiations. 


Switzerland 


In a broadcast appeal to the population, the Federal Government 
said that although all hope of a peaceful settlement had not been 
abandoned, the Swiss should ‘‘ be ready without any fear,’”’ and all 
officers and soldiers must be ready to respond to a general mobilization. 
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U.S.A. 

The President sent a telegram to the King of the Belgians stating 
that he had read the latter’s address with the utmost satisfaction, and 
assuring him of the sympathy of the American people and Government. 

(For summaries of the President's appeals to the King of Italy, the 
President of Poland, and Herr Hitler, see Special Notes.) 

Replying to press questions the President said Congress would be 
summoned if war were imminent, but he had used the word “‘ imminent ”’ 
as connoting ‘‘ certain’”’; he would not regard the present situation as 
‘certain’ to result in war. Asked whether, in suggesting in his appeals 
the alternatives of arbitration or conciliation, he had in mind an arbitrator 
from the U.S.A., he replied, “ No.” 

The Under-Secretary of the Treasury stated that the British 
withdrawal of support for the pound did not bring the maintenance of 
the Tripartite Monetary Agreement into question, since it did not 
constitute competitive devaluation of the currency. 


U 55.88: 
The British and French Ambassadors called on M. Molotov. 
The British and French Military Missions left Moscow. 


AUGUST 26 
Belgium 

The King received the German Ambassador, who defined his 
Government’s attitude towards Belgium in the event of war, and repeated 
the solemn pledges given in the German Note of October 13, 1937. 

The Government decided on new military measures intended to show 
Belgium’s determination to defend her frontiers. 


Canada 

The Cabinet decided to call up part of the Territorial Militia for 
service under Section 63 of the Militia Act for duties such as manning 
coast defences, guarding canals and bridges, etc. Some 10,000 men were 
afiected. 

The Prime Minister sent an appeal to Herr Hitler and President 
Moscicki, emphasizing that the people of Canada were prepared to join 
what authority and power they might possess to that of their fellow 
nations in the British Commonwealth in seeking a just settlement of the 
great problems with which the nations were faced. He appealed to them 
to use their great power and authority to prevent the impending 
catastrophe. Mr. King also appealed to Signor Mussolini in the same 
terms, asking him also to “‘ use his great power and influence to ensure 
a peaceful settlement.”’ 

France 

The Italian frontier was closed. Orders were issued forbidding the 
flying of aircraft over territory east of a line drawn from Calais through 
Paris to Marseilles. 

The Ministry of Public Works issued a second appeal to everyone 
to leave Paris if they could do so. 

The Communist papers Humanité and Ce Soir were banned, and all 


public meetings prohibited. 
Delivery to the German Government of the Government's reply to 


Herr Hitler’s proposals. 
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Germany 

The French Ambassador delivered to the Foreign Ministry his 
Government’s reply to Herr Hitler’s proposals. 
Great Britain 

The Admiralty assumed control of all merchant shipping as from 
midnight onward. 

Sir Nevile Henderson arrived from Berlin, and the Cabinet met to 
consider the reply brought by him from Herr Hitler. 
Italy 

Signor Mussolini, replying to the Canadian Premier’s appeal to him, 
said, “‘ I wish to assure you that I shall leave untried no effort to safeguard 
the peace of the world—a lasting peace, that is, a just peace.” 
Kenya 

A censorship of letters and telegrams was announced. 


Morocco 


The Resident-General prohibited the export of coal and other 
commodities, and instituted a register of all oil and petrol stocks. 


The Netherlands 


The Queen received the German Minister, who informed her Majesty 
that Germany would respect the inviolability and the integrity of the 
country in all circumstances. In return Germany expected the Nether- 
lands to observe strict neutrality. 

An official statement emphasized the Government’s determination 


to maintain Dutch neutrality as completely in the air as on land. Mili- 
tary aircraft passing the frontier would be fired upon at any altitude. 


Poland 


The Foreign Office emphasized that Poland was fully in a position 
to discuss her relations with Germany direct, in a statement issued to 
correct any impression that Herr Hitler had discussed details of Polish- 
German relations with the British Ambassador. 

During the two days, 25th and 26th, 34 cases were reported ot 
German aircraft flying over forbidden zones near Gdynia, and 13 cases 
occurred of armed Germans entering Polish territory. Several cases of 
incendiarism were reported. 

A German “ diversionist band ”’ fired at a frontie: post at Zworowice, 
and another band attacked a frontier post in Silesia and the railway 
station at Czace. 


Sweden 

The Cabinet adopted a number of precautionary measures, including 
the calling up of part of the 1937 and 1938 classes for the Navy, and the 
equipment of certain ships of the Fleet at Gothenburg. 

The export of important commodities, except timber and paper pulp, 
was made subject to licence. 


Switzerland 
The German Minister renewed to the head of the Federal Political 
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Department the assurance given formerly by his Government that 
Germany would respect the neutrality of Switzerland. 


Turkey 

The President received the German Ambassador in the presence of 
the Foreign Minister. Inspired articles were published in the /umhuriet 
and the Yenisabah making it clear that Turkey would be loyal to her 
commitments to Britain and France. 

S.A. 

The President, in a second appeal to Herr Hitler, stated that he 
had received a reply from the Polish President, and quoted this, con- 
tinuing: ‘‘ Your Excellency has repeatedly publicly stated that the 
aims and objects sought by the German Reich were just and reasonable. 
In his reply to my message the President of Poland has made it plain that 
the Polish Government is willing, upon the basis set forth in my message, 
to agree to solve the controversy which has arisen between the Republic 
of Poland and the German Reich by direct negotiation or the process of 
conciliation.” 

He concluded by pointing out the hopes that would be restored 
“if you and the Government of the Reich will agree to the pacific means 
of settlement accepted by the Government of Poland.” 


AUGUST 27 
Beloium 

The Government received a reply from the British Government 
expressing sympathy with the sentiments of the King’s appeal for peace, 
and recalling their own often-expressed desire to see disputes settled by 
iree negotiation. The reply added that “‘ any acquiescence in solutions 
imposed by force or the threat of force must thwart the efforts of those 
who are attempting to establish an international order in which peace 
can be maintained and justice done without violating the rights or the 
independence of any sovereign State.”’ 


France 


Reservists of categories I, 5 and 6 were called up, bringing the 
number of men under arms up to about 3 million. 


Germany 


Herr Hitler addressed some 400 members of the Reichstag in a speech 
“inspired by the gravity of the situation.’”’ No particulars were 
published. 

Rationing came into force, and applied to bread, flour, potatoes, 
‘ggs, and other foods, while special permission was necessary for pur- 
chases of textile materials, coal, and timber. 


{ 


Great Britain 

The Cabinet met to draft a reply to Herr Hitler’s Note, and a 
communiqué was afterwards issued stating that Sir Nevile Henderson 
would return to Berlin with it the next day. It added, ‘“ the reports 
which have appeared in the press as to the contents of Herr Hitler’s 
communication to the British Government are entirely unauthorized 
and quite inaccurate.”’ 
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A Treasury Order was published prohibiting owners of securities 
of which the principal or interest was payable in the currencies of certain 
specified countries from selling, transferring, or otherwise changing such 
securities without permission, and directing them to make a return of 
their holdings to the Bank of England. (The countries were Argentina 
Belgium, Canada, France, Holland and the Dutch East Indies, Norway 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the U.S.A.) if 


Italy 


Signor Mussolini was understood to have had two telephone conver- 
sations with Herr Hitler during the previous two days. 


Poland 


The Government protested to the German Government against the 
attacks at Zworowice and elsewhere. 

The entire frontier with Germany was closed to rail traffic. 

Col. Beck received the British Ambassador, who informed him of all 
that passed between Herr Hitler and Sir Nevile Henderson. 

Publication of President Moscicki’s reply to President Roosevelt. 
(See Special Note.) 


Slovakia 

Father Tiso declared that “ Slovakia is not merely under the pro- 
tection of the Reich, but is also ready to march with her shoulder to 
shoulder.”’ 

Over 1,000 German aeroplanes were reported to have landed in 
Slovak airports. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Parliament passed the Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill, giving 
drastic powers to the Government. 


Sweden 

The Prime Minister reaffirmed Sweden’s decision to maintain and 
defend a strict neutrality, and said they knew of no enemies, and it could 
be of real interest to nobody to drive them out of their neutrality. They 
had reserve stores of grain sufficient to carry them through 2 years. 


Switzerland 


A decree was issued prohibiting temporarily the export of certain 
foodstuffs, metals, and raw materials. 
The air services to Lyons, Paris, London, and Amsterdam were 


suspended. 


AUGUST 28 


Australia 
The Government assumed control of all remittances to and from 
Australia, and prohibited the export of gold and notes. 


Belgium 


The King received assurances from the British and French 
Ambassadors that if Belgium maintained her neutrality in the event of 
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war their Governments were fully resolved to respect it, in conformity 
with their traditional policy. These declarations were based on the 
assumption that the neutrality of Belgium would be respected by all 
other Powers. 

The two Ambassadors also gave assurances that their Governments 
would remain faithful to the declaration of 1937 guaranteeing Belgium’s 
independence. 

The Prime Minister asked the Ambassadors of France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Poland, and the German Chargé d’Affaires to call on him. 
[It was understood that the King, acting in his own name and in that of 
the Queen of the Netherlands, was offering their good offices to the five 
countries for finding an issue to the crisis. 

The Government prohibited all aeroplanes, Belgian and foreign, from 
flying over the country without special permission. 


Canada 


The Government assumed control of British ships of Canadian 
registry. 
France 

A decree came into force instituting a censorship of the press, 
broadcasting, and films. 

The frontier was closed at Strasbourg. Many air services were 
cancelled, including those to Bucarest, Berlin, Geneva, Turin, Milan, 
Rome, and Zurich. Dutch Air lines took over all Scandinavian services. 
Germany 

The British Ambassador arrived back in Berlin and was received 
by Herr Hitler at 10.30 p.m. 

The railways into Switzerland were taken over by the Army, and 
in the districts opposite Basle mobilization was reported to have been 
completed, reservists being concentrated at Steinen and Zell, in the 
Wiesental. 

In the east of Germany the roads were filled with transport for 
reservists of all classes, and Berlin was denuded of private cars, lorries, 
and other vehicles. Travel abroad was described as impossible, and most 
of the fast expresses and international trains were cancelled. The last 
reserves of elderly men were called up. 

Ration cards for food (meat, milk, oils and fats, sugar, tea, and 
coffee) and for textiles and shoes were issued to the Berlin population. 

A wireless announcement stated that this was in order to ensure just 
distribution between rich and poor, to demonstrate Germany's 
determination to win her right to guard her economic freedom, and to 
frustrate any efforts to starve her by a“ hunger blockade.”” The rations 
would enable Germany to hold out for years. 

Great Britain 

The Cabinet approved the Government’s reply to Herr Hitler's 
statement of his case and sent it to Berlin by Sir Nevile Henderson, who 
left London by air. 

It was announced in London that the Mediterranean had been closed 
to all British merchant shipping ; also that all British merchantmen had 
been ordered to leave Baltic waters. 
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Defence Regulations made under the Emergency Powers (Defence 
Act) were issued. They included provision for the control of navigation 
by the Admiralty and for that of seaborne trade by the Board of Trade. 

The “ competent authority ’’ was empowered to take possession of 
any land if considered necessary for reasons of safety or the efficient 
prosecution of war, and the Minister of Agriculture might by order direct 
that agricultural land might not be used for any other purpose. 

Provision was also made for the control of industry and of prices. 

The Minister of Transport was empowered to take control of railways, 
and the Minister of Health to take over hospitals. Other provisions 
related to evacuation, billeting, and the requisitioning of property other 
than land. 


Italy 

A decree was published prohibiting civil aircraft from flying over 
Italian territory except for aircraft pursuing their normal activity and 
regular air lines. 


Kenya 

Aug. 28.—Regulations under the Emergency Powers Order-in- 
Council were published, giving full powers to the Government. Many 
emergency preparations were made, including the fixing of maximum 
prices for foodstuffs. 


Malaya 


The Governor, addressing the Legislative Council, said ‘‘ we in 
Malaya are ready. If Britain is involved in war, nowhere will loyal 


support be given more fully and more willingly than in Malaya.” 


The Netherlands 

The Government ordered the mobilization of 16 classes (1924 to 
1939) of the Army and Navy. 

The Queen, in a broadcast, encouraged the people to face the task 
in a spirit of concord, and an official statement explained that mobilization 
had been ordered so as to “ be fully prepared for the duty incumbent 
upon the Netherlands to maintain its independence with all means and 
in all directions in case an armed conflict should break out abroad.” 

The U.S. Legation advised its citizens to leave the country as soon 


as possible. 


Poland 
Many towns near the German frontier were partially evacuated, and 


large numbers of foreigners left Warsaw and other centres for home. 
Many of the inhabitants of Gdynia and of towns near the western frontier 
arrived in Warsaw, and all trains going to the interior were full. 


Slovakia 

Nearly 300,000 men were stated to be mobilized on the Polish frontier 
in three groups, one to attack via the Vah valley, another along the 
route from Zvolon, and the third in the far eastern section along the 
roads north from Presov. 

The Slovak forces were given the task of protecting the German 


Army’s rear. 
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The border between Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia was closed. 
The Premier ordered the population to welcome the German troops 
(who had been in the country for several months) with open arms. 


Switzerland 
The Government ordered for the following morning the mobilization 


of the frontier protection force of some 100,000 men, to reinforce the 
volunteer companies and cover the general mobilization of the Army. 


AUGUST 29 
Belgium 

The King sent copies of a joint offer (with the Queen of Holland) 
of mediation to Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Poland, and 


the Government were informed by the British and French Governments 
that they fully endorsed the offer. 


Danzig Free City 


The Senate forbade the disposal of a valuable stock of timber belong- 
ing to a Polish firm ; it also restricted the hours of opening of food shops. 

The shipyards dismissed all Polish employees without payment and 
retained their identity cards. 

Several affrays were reported from the Polish frontier. 


Denmark 


The Foreign Minister received the German Minister, who gave an 
assurance that Germany would respect the neutrality of Denmark, 
similar to the assurances given to Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 


France 


The Government took contro] of telephone and telegraphic communi- 
cations, and censored all foreign telegrams, both in and out. 

The export of many commodities was prohibited, including cereals, 
oil, petrol, metals, sugar, rubber, and many chemicals. 


Germany 


The Fiihrer’s reply to the British Government’s message was handed 
to Sir Nevile Henderson at 7.15 p.m. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter declared that the return of Danzig and 
the Corridor to Germany was “ the last stone on the way to a reformation 
of Europe which corresponds to history and to the highest justice.’”’ It 
considered that the French people must be impressed with the goodwill 
shown in the exchange of notes with London, and must recognize that the 
quarrel between Germany and Poland did not justify France in conjuring 
up dangers which had no foundation in Franco-German relations. 

The D.A.Z. said that the world now knew the German demands ; 
Danzig and the Corridor must return to Germany. In the past 48 hours 
the German people, in view of the acute danger to their compatriots in 
Poland, had been put to a severe test of patience, and the Powers of 
encirclement were responsible for the condition of affairs: “ they now 
stand before their own responsibility.”’ 

No one, it went on, was excepted from the heavy consequences of a 
war, and least excepted of all was Poland. ‘“‘ Can a people do more than 
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we have done,” it asked, ‘to announce our will to live in peace and 
friendship with France ? Can a people do more than we have done to 
guarantee to the British Empire that safety which it needs for the fulfil- 
ment of its cultural mission in the world . . .? 

The semi-official Dienst aus Deutschland said that the Corridor as 
mentioned in Herr Hitler’s note meant those territories which showed 
German majorities in the election of 1919. (This included part of the 
former German province of Posen and parts of Polish Silesia.) 

The Government asked that a Polish plenipotentiary should arrive 
in Berlin by midnight the following day with “ full powers not only to 
discuss but also to negotiate and conclude an agreement.” 


Great Britain 


Parliament met again, and the Prime Minister told Members that 
the main features of the situation had changed little since they last met. 
He recounted the latest developments, leading up to the latest Note 
from Herr Hitler. He could not disclose at that stage the contents of 
the communications, but he was able to indicate generally their main 
points. 

Herr Hitler was concerned to impress on the British Government 
his desire for an Anglo-German understanding of a complete and lasting 
character, and he left them in no doubt of his view as to the urgency of 
settling the Polish question. . 

The British Government had also frequently expressed their desire 
for such an understanding, and, as soon as circumstances permitted, they 
would naturally welcome an opportunity of discussing with Germany the 
issues, a settlement of which would have to find a place in any permanent 
agreement. But everything turned on the manner in which the immediate 
differences between Poland and Germany could be handled and the nature 
of proposals made for a settlement. 

The Government had made it quite plain that their obligations to 
Poland would be carried out, and they had said publicly more than once 
that German-Polish differences should be capable of peaceful solution. 

First, the tension caused by frontier incidents and by reports of 
these should be diminished, and he hoped both sides would do their best 
to prevent recurrence of such incidents. 

Mr. Chamberlain then spoke of the remarkable calm characterizing 
the attitude of the whole British people, for which there were, he thought, 
two explanations. None had any doubt about where the country’s duty 
lay, and there was neither difference of opinion nor any weakening of 
their determination ; and they were confident of their readiness for any 
eventuality. The air defences had been placed in a state of instant 
readiness, and the whole of the fighting Fleet was ready at a moment's 
notice to take up its dispositions in case of war. 

He gave further particulars of the nature of the preparations for 
defence, and then said that their readiness justified and partly accounted 
for the general absence of fear or, indeed, of any violent emotion. The 
British people might be slow to make up ‘their minds, but, having made 
them up, they did not readily let go. 

The issue of peace or war was still undecided, and “ we w. | still hope 
and work for peace,” he concluded, ‘‘ but we will abate no jot of our 
resolution to hold fast to the line we have laid down for ourselves.’ 
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The Opposition leaders gave full support to this statement, and, in 
particular, emphasized their determination and readiness to carry out 
the pledges to Poland. 


Hungary 
U.S. citizens were advised by their Legation to leave Hungary, and 
some 60 left Budapest. 


Italy 

An urgent warning was issued to inhabitants of the larger cities to 
migrate into the country if possible, or at least transfer their families 
there. This, it was stated, would constitute a “fresh proof of their 
discipline,’ and ‘‘a demonstration of serene calm in the face of the 
gravity of the moment.”’ 

The King received a personal message from the Duke of Windsor 
asking him to intervene in the cause of peace. 


Kenya 

The Defence Force was mobilized. The export of food- 
stuffs outside East Africa was prohibited except under licence. Tea, 
coffee, and dairy produce were excepted. 


Poland 

It was announced that fresh military measures were being taken, 
in view of the German occupation of Slovakia, but reports that general 
mobilization was about to be ordered were categorically denied. 

The police surrounded the German Consulate at Teschen and Lwow, 
in retaliation for the German action at Breslau and Moravska Ostrava. 

The Government replied to the Belgian offer of mediation, quoting 
the reply sent to President Roosevelt, and stating that they had already 
accepted the principle. 

Slovakia 

The whole country was stated to be occupied by German troops, 
and posters appeared explaining this as to protect Slovakia from “‘Polish 
aggression.” 

Some 80,000 new German troops passed through Bratislava, some 
of them remaining in the vicinity, and 3 German gunboats anchored at 
Engerau, opposite the city. 

Fifty German bombers flew over Bratislava northwards. 

The Prime Minister broadcast a statement asking the people to obey 
the German troops, and warned them that any offences against them 
would be dealt with by German military courts. 


Switzerland 
The flying of foreign aircraft over Switzerland was prohibited. 


AUGUST 30 
Belgium 
The Prime Minister received the German Ambassador, who stated 
that the generous initiative taken by the King and by Queen Wilhelmina 
was highly appreciated by his Government. 
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Bulgaria 


The Government prohibited the export of motor cars and fodder, 
and banned all public meetings, conferences, etc. 
Danzig Free City 

The Senate proposed to the Polish Government that conversations 
should be begun re the rail passenger traffic in the City and the supply of 
foodstufis. Two Polish negotiators came to Danzig and talks began, 
but on leaving the conference the Poles were arrested. Two Polish Cus- 
toms officers were also arrested. 

The police seized the main railway station, which was Polish property. 

The Polish Commissioner-General protested vigorously against the 
arrests of Polish railway workers which had been going on for some days. 


The authorities refused to give Poles ration cards, without which they 
could not buy food. 


Denmark 


The Government received an assurance from the British Minister 
that as long as Danish neutrality was respected by Germany it would, 
of course, be respected by the British Government. 


France 


The Foreign Minister received the Polish and U.S. Ambassadors, 
the Papal Nuncio, and the Ambassador to Russia. 

The evacuation of children from Paris began. Military control of 
the railways was announced to begin the next day. 


Germany 


Herr Hitler signed a decree setting up a Council of Ministers for the 
Defence of the State composed of Field-Marshal Géring (Chairman), Herr 
Hess, Dr. Funk, Dr. Lammers, Dr. Frick, and General Keitel. It had 
power to issue decree laws without consulting the Cabinet. 

The British Government’s reply to Herr Hitler reached Berlin late 
in the evening, and was handed to Herr von Ribbentrop by the 
Ambassador. 

The official News Agency announced that Germany wished for a 
peaceful solution, and that “‘ the issue depends on the decision in London, 
which must be awaited.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop read over to the British Ambassador late at 
night the 16 points of a proposed plan for the settlement of the dispute 
with Poland, but told him that they were not being communicated to him 
or to the British Government officially, as it was already too late owing 
to the failure of the Polish plenipotentiary to arrive. 


Great Britain 

The Cabinet met and drafted the Government’s reply to Herr 
Hitler’s Note, despatching it to Berlin in the evening. 
Italy 


The King, replying to President Roosevelt’s message, telegraphed, 
“IT am grateful for your interest. I immediately transmitted your 
message to my Government. As is known to all, we have done and are 
doing everything possible to bring about peace with justice.”’ 
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The Popolo d'Italia, in an article warning persons who expected 
a miracle to be wrought by Signor Mussolini, said that “‘ when the pain 
is really acute the tooth must come out. . . In order to remove the 
cause of the evils which—and not to-day for the first time—are afflicting 
Europe, it is necessary to eliminate the Treaty of Versailles. Out with 
Versailles, out with all the European and non-European pains.’ 

It was pointed out that Italy was one of the countries most hardly 
hit by Versailles, but assurances were added that Signor Mussolini was 
working to his utmost capacity in the cause of peace, “‘ toiling, without 
allowing himself a single moment of repose, for the healing of Europe, 
and hence for peace - 


Poland 

The official news agency issued a denial of a report that a group of 
Polish cavalry had inadvertently crossed the Slovak frontier and been 
taken prisoner. 

The President received a telegram from the King of England thank- 
ing him for his message sent on the occasion of the signature of the Anglo- 
Polish Agreement, and reciprocating his conviction that it would serve 
the cause of peace and justice in the world. 

Extraordinary military measures were introduced, including the 
calling up of all officers and men of the reserve, all cadets, officers, and 
men on retired pay, and all men up to 40 who had already been notified. 
All horses and vehicles of all kinds were requisitioned. 

An official communiqué explaining the situation said: ‘‘ Several 
months ago Germany started an aggressive policy against Poland. 
The press campaign, the menacing utterances of responsible German 
statesmen, the systematic provocation of frontier incidents, and the ever- 
increasing concentration of mobilized armed forces on the Polish frontiers 
are evident proof of this. 

“ Finally, the activities directed on the territory of the Free City of 
Dauzig against the indisputable rights and interests of Poland, and 
Germany’s obvious territorial ambitions with regard to the Polish State, 
leave no doubt about the fact that Poland is threatened. 

‘ Taking account of these facts, especially after the entry of German 
troops into the territory of Slovakia, a neighbouring State, the Polish 
Government, having already taken preliminary measures, is obliged to-day 
to reinforce its security by means of the defensive military dispositions 
which the situation demands. 

‘ The policy of the Polish Government, which is not and never has 
been animated by aggressive designs with regard to any other State, 
remains unchanged. A desire for loyal collaboration with all States, 
which found expression in the reply sent by the President of the Polish 
Republic to the President of the United States, characterizes the ten- 
dencies of Polish policy.” 

At Rybnik, Silesia, a German band fired on Polish posts, but was 
driven off after 2 hours. 


Slovakia 
Five more German gunboats arrived at Engerau. The number of 


German tanks seen on the roads was estimated at over 500. 
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Switzerland 
The Federal Assembly voted unanimously the full powers asked for 
by the Government, and then appointed a Commander-in-Chief of the 


Army, with the rank of General. (In normal times the highest rank 
was that of Colonel.) 


U.S.A. 


The Secretary of War announced that 1,085 additional officers and 
men had been ordered to the Panama Canal, and that the total defence 
personnel there would be increased by 7,500. 

The German liner Bremen sailed from New York, after being 
thoroughly examined. 


AUGUST 31 
Australia 


The Prime Minister broadcast a statement on the preparations being 
made in which he said that, for the first time in history, Australia had 
complete plans which could be put into operation on the threat or declara- 
tion of war. These covered coast defence, defence of important points, 
supplies of oil, munitions, etc., and the organization of war industries. 


Belgium 


The Prime Minister received the Italian Ambassador, who said his 
Government highly appreciated the initiative of the two Sovereigns, but 
that, negotiations being in progress, they could do no more than take 
note of the offer with great sympathy. 


France 


The Cabinet met, and issued a communiqué stating that “ the Council 
was unanimous in maintaining firmly the engagements taken by France.” 


Germany 


The Government handed the 16 point proposals to the Polish Am- 
bassador late at night, and at the same time the official wireless service 
announced that the Reich Government regarded them as rejected. 

The News Agency published a message from Breslau, alleging that 
the wireless station at Gleiwitz had been attacked that evening by Poles, 
who invaded the studio, but were soon driven out with fatal losses. A 
later message said the attack had apparently been the signal for a general 
attack by armed Poles at 2 further points of the frontier. Severe fighting 
was going on. 


Great Britain 


It was officially announced that naval mobilization would be com- 
pleted at once and the remainder of the Regular Army Reserve and 
Supplementary Reserve called up. A further number of the R.A.F. 
Volunteer Reserve would also be called up. 

The evacuation began of over 3 million children and adults from 
London and other crowded areas. 

The Stock Exchange Committee announced that the House would be 
closed the next day. 

Practically all the eastern half of the country was declared a pro- 
hibited area for flying, and the services to the Continent were suspended. 
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India 
The Government set up a War Supply Board to control all supplies. 


Lithuanta 
The Government called up 8 classes. 


Norway 

A meeting in Oslo between the Foreign Ministers of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland discussed the crisis and the question of economic 
co-operation between the Northern States. The Ministers expressed 
confidence that the neutrality of their States would be respected by the 
Great Powers, and were in agreement as to advisability of an effort to 
maintain the activity of the League of Nations. 


Poland 


The railways and telegraph and telephone services were taken over 
by the War Ministry, and general mobilization began. 


Slovakia 

Many thousand German troops continued to move towards the 
Polish frontier, and a shortage of food was reported in many parts of the 
country. Grain and flour were requisitioned by the Germans. 

A complete censorship was imposed. The Premier, in reply to the 
Polish protest against the entry of German troops, said it was no business 
of Poland. A protest was made to the Hungarian Government against 
a statement broadcast there that the administration of Slovakia was 
in German hands. 

Switzerland 

The Government informed the European Powers that in case of war 
Switzerland would remain strictly neutral. 

They received assurances from the Italian Minister that his Govern- 
ment would scrupulously respect the neutrality of Switzerland and the 


integrity of her territory. In case of war Italy would put her ports at 
the disposal of Switzerland, to ensure supplies reaching her. 


Turkey 

The semi-official Ulus, summing up Turkey’s position, said it was 
impossible that, in the event of aggression in Eastern Europe or the 
Mediterranean, her vital interests should remain untouched. Turkey 
had engagements with Britain and France and responsibilities under 
the Balkan Pact, and “‘ the Turks are with the peoples who are working 
for the sake of peace.” 


Vatican City 


The Papal Secretary of State summoned separately the French, 
German, Italian, and Polish Ambassadors and the British Minister and 
handed them a Note containing an appeal by the Pope. 

It was understood that His Holiness had submitted to the Sovereigns 
of Belgium and Holland and to President Roosevelt suggestions as to 
how peace might be saved, to include the agreement on a truce of 10 to 
14 days between Germany and Poland, and the calling of a conference, 
to be attended by representatives of neutral States as well as of the 
Powers directly concerned. 
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SEPTEMBER 1 
Bohemia-Moravia 
The Protector dissolved the Czech Legionaries, whose funds were 
appropriated by the Gestapo. 
Canada 


The War Measures Act of 1914 was proclaimed by Order-in-Council. 
The Premier announced that all the armed forces had been placed on an 
active service footing. 


Danzig Free City 

Signature of law incorporating the Free City in the Reich, and pro- 
clamation to the people by Herr Forster. (See Chronology.) 

Dr. Burckhardt, the League High Commissioner, was ordered to 
leave in 2 hours, and proceeded to Lithuania. 


Denmark 


The Government called up 5 classes, numbering 40,000 men. _Parlia- 
ment met to pass urgent legislation. 


France 


The Cabinet approved decrees presented by the Premier ordering 
general mobilization for the next day, establishing martial law (état de 
siége) throughout the country, and convoking Parliament for the next 
day. The measures applied to Algeria, the colonies, and other terri- 
tories of French allegiance. 


Germany 


Herr Hitler addressed a special meeting of the Reichstag and out- 
lined the proposals he had made for a settlement of the dispute with 
Poland. He dealt with the pact with Russia and described Germany’s 
aims. (See Special Note.) 

The Reichstag then vowed blind loyalty and obedience to him, and 
“promised to be, in its own unity, at all times the example for the 
nation.”’ 

Herr Hitler issued a proclamation to the Army reading, “‘ The Polish 
State has refused the peaceful settlement of relations which I desired, 
and has appealed to arms. Germans in Poland are persecuted with bloody 
terror and driven from their houses. A series of violations of the frontier, 
intolerable to a great Power, prove that Poland is no longer willing to 
respect the frontier of the Reich. In order to put an end to this lunacy, 
I have no other choice than to meet force with force from now on. The 
German Army will fight the battle for the honour and the vital rights of 
reborn Germany with hard determination. I expect that every soldier 

will ever remain conscious that he is a representative of the 
Nazi Greater Germany.” 

The Commander-in-Chief, in a broadcast order to the Army, said 
‘After all other methods have failed weapons must decide.”” They 
would take over the defence of Germany, fighting under the supreme 
command of the Leader. 

Field-Marshal Goring issued an order to the Air Force stating that 
they had “‘ suffered with clenched fists for weeks and months the provo- 
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cations which have been directed against the greater German Reich. 
Our cup is full. No longer can the German nation look on inactive 
The Fiihrer has called. The great hour has come . . 

Grand Admiral Raeder gave an order to the Fleet stating that the 
decisive hour found them prepared to fight for the greatness and freedom 
of the Reich. 

Herr von Ribbentrop received the British and French Ambassadors 
who informed him that unless the German troops were withdrawn from 
Poland forthwith their Governments’ pledges would be fulfilled. He 
replied that he must refer the message to Herr Hitler. 

Great Britain 

Parliament met and Lord Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain made 
statements on the situation, and announced that the British and French 
Ambassadors had been instructed to tell the German Government that 
unless their forces were promptly withdrawn from Polish territory 
Britain and France would fulfil their obligation to Poland. (For par- 
ticulars see Special Note.) 

The King held a meeting of the Privy Council and signed an order 
for complete mobilization of the Army and Air Force, and a proclamation 
announcing that the Navy was completely mobilized. 

Parliament voted unanimously an emergency grant of £500 million, 
and Mr. Chamberlain announced an extension of compulsory military 
service making the age limits 18 to 41. 

Altogether 16 Bills to complete the defence preparations were passed 
and made law by the Royal Assent. 

The German Chargé d’Affaires called at the Foreign Office and 
said he had no information that the German Air Force was bombing 
Warsaw. 

The Polish Ambassador informed the Foreign Office that his country 
had been invaded, open cities had been bombed, and Poland’s inde- 
pendence threatened. Her troops were resisting, and she was therefore 
compelled to invoke the Anglo-Polish Agreement. 


Italy 

The Council of Ministers announced to the nation that Italy would 
take no initiative in military operations. A statement explained that 
recent developments had been examined and “ all documents put forward 
by the Foreign Minister which show the untiring efforts of the Duce to 
ensure peace based on justice,’”’ and the Council had given its full approval 
to the military measures adopted up to now. These measures continued 
to be of a precautionary character. 

The Council also approved the measures of a social and economic 
character “‘ rendered necessary by the disturbance now afflicting Europe.”’ 

Signor Mussolini received a telegram from Herr Hitler thanking 
him for the diplomatic and political aid recently accorded to Germany, 
and saying he was convinced the German forces would be able “ to fulfil 
the mission destined for us”’; and continuing, “I think, then, that in 
these circumstances I will not have need of military aid from Italy.” 


New Zealand 

The Acting Premier announced that the Governor-General had 
proclaimed a state of emergency. Regulations were issued as to censor- 
ship, control of shipping, price stabilization, and the Armed Forces. 
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Poland 


President Moscicki broadcast a proclamation announcing the 
German attack, and appealing to all citizens, convinced that the whole 
nation would rally round the Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces 
and give a proper reply to the aggressor, as it had so often done in the 
past. 

It was stated officially in Warsaw that the German report of ‘“ the 
invasion by Polish diversionist bands near Gleiwitz ”’ was a tissue of lies. 
The Poles had made no attack anywhere. 











Sweden 


The Government called up for Sept. 3 large contingents of men for 
the Navy, Air Force, and coastal artillery. 


U.S.A. 


Replying to a question whether they could stay out of a general 
European war President Roosevelt said, ‘‘ I can say only this: that I 
not only sincerely hope so, but I believe we can, and that every effort 
will be made by the Administration so to do.” 

The President issued an appeal to the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Poland urging them to affirm pub- 
licly their determination not to bomb civilian populations or unfortified 
cities. 

He received replies from the British and Italian Governments, the 
former stating that it was their settled policy to confine bombing to 
strictly military objectives provided those rules were observed by their 
opponents. The Italian Government pointed out that as they would not 
take any initiative in military operations the possibility forming the 
object of the message was excluded as far as concerned Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 2 


Etre 





Mr. de Valera told the Dail that Eire would endeavour to maintain 
neutrality, adding, “‘ I know that there are strong sympathies on different 
sides, but as long as part of Ireland is subject to force by a stronger 
nation it is only natural that the people should look to their own country 
first.”’ 

Both Houses passed without a division a number of emergency 
measures covering the control of currency, transport, and vital necessities. 


France 


The Chamber met, and M. Daladier reviewed the history of the last 
minute attempts to avert war, adding, ‘“‘I am also happy to render 
homage to the noble efforts of the Italian Government.” 

For several days peace had been menaced by the arbitrary demands 
of Germany. Time pressed; France and Britain would not stand by 
and see the destruction of a friendly people. It was not a question of a 
German-Polish conflict, but of a new attempt by the Hitler dictatorship 
at the domination of Europe and the world. 

A France which allowed this aggression to be carried out would be 
scorned, isolated, discredited, helpless, and before long delivered over to 
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the most formidable of onslaughts. A guarantee given to Alsace and 
Lorraine would be worthless. “‘ If we shirked our duty,” he ended, “ it 
would be only a precarious peace. We should be no more than a wretched 
people reduced to defeat and servitude.” 

The Chamber and Senate unanimously passed a Bill providing for 
the opening of war credits totalling 69 milliards (say £400 million). 


Great Britain 


In the House of Commons the National Service (Armed Forces) Bill 
passed its second reading by 340 votes to 7. In the Lords Lord Halifax 
and in the Commons Mr. Chamberlain made similar statements, recounting 
the communications between Herr von Ribbentrop and Sir Nevile 
Henderson, and said it was possible the delay in getting a reply from 
Germany was caused by consideration of a proposal put forward mean- 
while by the Italian Government for a truce and conference. H.M. 
Government would, however, find it impossible to take part in a conference 
while Poland was being subjected to invasion and her towns bombarded, 
and they would be bound to take action unless the German forces were 
withdrawn. 

They were in communication with Paris as to the limit of time within 
which it would be necessary for the two Governments to know whether 
the German Government would withdraw their forces. If they did, the 
way would be open for the discussion between the German and Polish 
Governments of the matters at issue, on the understanding that the 
settlement would safeguard the vital interests of Poland and be secured 
by international guarantee. 

Mr. Chamberlain then announced that the previous day Herr Forster 
had decreed the incorporation of Danzig in the Reich, and that Herr Hitler 
had given effect to this by law. These actions were the final step in the 
unilateral repudiation of international instruments which could only be 
modified by negotiation. The Government did not therefore recognize 
the validity of the grounds for the action, or the action itself. 

Replying to Opposition charges that already too much time had been 
allowed to elapse since the attack without any action being taken by 
Great Britain, Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘I suppose it must always be a 
difficulty with Allies who have to communicate with one another by 
telephone to synchronize their thoughts and actions as quickly as those 
who are in the same room. But I should be horrified if I thought for one 
moment that the statement I had made betrayed the slightest weakening 
in the attitude either of this Government or of the French upon the 
attitude which we have already taken up.” 

It was possible that the communication they had made to the French 
Government would receive a reply in the course of the next few hours. 
The Cabinet was in session at that moment, and he felt certain he could 
make a definite statement the next day. 


Italy 


The press published leading articles friendly in tone to Germany, 
but at the same time gave great prominence to the speeches of 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier. 

The wireless bulletins repeated the statements of the British and 
French Governments, and no attempt was made to interfere with British 
broadcasts. 
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Sweden 


The Government published an announcement that Sweden and all 
the other Northern countries would maintain absolute neutrality, and 
the stipulations in the Declaration of May 27, 1938 by all 5 would come 
into force. 


Switzerland 


General mobilization began, and the railways were placed under 
military control. 

The Government issued orders restricting the sale of certain classes 
of foodstuffs and coal, and prohibiting the raising of prices above the 
level of Aug. 31. 

The export of arms and munitions to a belligerent was prohibited. 


Turkey 


The President received the British Ambassador, who delivered a 
message from the King expressing satisfaction at the strong and friendly 
ties uniting the two countries. He asked the Ambassador to convey to 
his Majesty his thanks and reciprocal feelings. 


SEPTEMBER 3 
Australia 


The Governor-General signed a proclamation declaring Australia to 
be at war, and the Prime Minister broadcast a statement announcing that 
“in consequence of Germany’s persistence in her invasion of Poland, 
Great Britain has declared war, and as a result Australia is also 
at war.” 

He described events in Europe, saying they would exhibit to history 
some of the most remarkable instances of ruthlessness and indifference 
to common humanity for which the darkest centuries of European history 
could scarcely provide a parallel. 

The leader of the Opposition pledged the support of Labour. 

A proclamation called up all citizen forces, but only the militia and 
the personnel of the coast defences and anti-aircraft batteries were 
mobilized. 

Large numbers of men attempted to enlist in all parts of the country, 
and the R.A.A.F. received an unprecedented number of applications. 


Belgium 


The Cabinet was reconstructed, and 5 Socialists included. M. Spaak 
became Foreign Minister. 


Canada 


The Prime Minister sent a message to London pledging whole-hearted 
support of Great Britain, and a statement was issued reading, ‘‘ In the 
event of the United Kingdom becoming engaged in war in the effort to 
resist aggression the Government have unanimously decided, as soon as 
Parliament meets (September 7), to seek its authority for effective 
co-operation by Canada at the side of Britain.”’ 


Egypt 
General mobilization was ordered, and diplomatic relations with 
Germany were severed. 
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France 

A state of war with Germany existed as from 5 p.m. An official 
communiqué stated that the Ambassador in Berlin had been received by 
Herr von Ribbentrop at 12.30 p.m. and had asked whether the Foreign 
Minister was able to give a satisfactory reply to his Note of September 1, 
and Herr von Ribbentrop had replied in the negative. Consequently 
the Ambassador had given notice that, from 5 p.m., the French Govern- 
ment would be obliged to fulfil their engagements towards Poland. 


Germany 

The Government sent a reply to the British Note calling for the 
withdrawal of their forces from Poland. (See Special Note.) 

Herr Hitler sent a message to the Army in the East saying, “ I shall 
be with you today.” 

He issued an appeal to the German people in which he asserted that 
Great Britain had for centuries pursued the aim of rendering the peoples 
of Europe defenceless against the British policy of world conquest by 
proclaiming a balance of power, in which Great Britain claimed the right 
to attack on threadbare pretexts and destroy that European State which 
at the moment seemed most dangerous. 

He went on, “ We ourselves have been witnesses of the policy of 
encirclement which has been carried on by Britain against Germany 
since before the war. Just as the German nation had begun, under its 
Nazi leadership, to recover from the frightful consequences of the Dzktat 
of Versailles, British encirclement immediately began once more.” 

The British “‘ war inciters’’ had spread the lie that they were 
fighting only against German militarism, but they then took the Colonies 
and oppressed the German people under the Dr&tat, the fulfilment of which 
would have sooner or later exterminated 20 million Germans. 

When the peaceful revision of Versailles seemed to be succeeding 
the British encirclement policy was resumed. He had many times 
offered friendship to the British people, but had always been repelled. 

He had for years been aware that the aim of these war inciters had 
for long been to take Germany by surprise at a favourable opportunity. 

Germany would not again capitulate ; she had never been a nation 
of slaves and would not be one. As long as the people were united it had 
never been conquered ; it was the lack of unity in 1918 that led to 
collapse. Whoever offended against this unity need expect nothing else 
than annihilation as an enemy of the nation. 

Herr Hitler also issued an appeal to the Western Army in which he 
also spoke of British encirclement, and said the British Government 
had resolved to let fall their mask and to proclaim war on a threadbare 
pretext, despite the fact that Germany claimed no territorial revision 
on the West. 

“If you do your duty,” he said, “‘ the battle in the East will have 
reached its successful conclusion in a few months, and then the power 
of the whole Nazi State stands behind you. . . . Our plutocratic enemies 
will realize that they are now dealing with a different Germany from 
that of 19174.” 

A reply to President Roosevelt’s appeal against bombing of civilians 
was handed to the U.S. Embassy in which Herr Hitler said, ‘‘ That it is 
a precept of humanity in all circumstances to avoid bombing non- 
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military objectives corresponds entirely to my own attitude and has 
always been advocated by me. I therefore give my unqualified agreement 
to the suggestion that the Governments . . . should publicly make 
corresponding declarations.’’ A natural condition was that the enemy 
should observe the same rules. 


Great Britain 


The Foreign Office issued an announcement reading :— 

“On 1 September His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin was instructed 
to inform the German Government that, unless they were prepared to 
give His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom satisfactory 
assurances that the German Government had suspended all aggressive 
action against Poland and were prepared promptly to withdraw their 
forces from Polish territory, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom would, without hesitation, fulfil their obligations to Poland. 

“At g a.m. this morning His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin 
informed Germany that unless not later than 11 a.m., British Summer 
Time, today, 3 September, satisfactory assurances to the above effect 
had been given by the German Government and had reached His Majesty’s 
Government in London, a state of war would exist between the two 
countries as from that hour. 

“His Majesty’s Government are now awaiting the receipt of any 
reply that may be made by the German Government.”’ 

At 11.15 a.m. the Prime Minister broadcast a declaration announcing 
that no reply had been received from Berlin, and that ‘‘ consequently 
this country.is at war with Germany.” 

After saying he did not believe there was anything more or anything 
different he could have done which would have secured peace, he pointed 
out that up to the very last it would have been quite possible to have 
arranged an honourable settlement, ‘‘ but Hitler would not have it.”’ 

He had made up his mind to attack Poland, and though he now said 
he had put forward proposals which were rejected by Poland, “ that is 
not a true statement.’’ The proposals were never shown to the Poles 
nor to the British Government. 

Hitler’s action showed convincingly that “there is no chance of 
expecting that this man will ever give up his practice of using force to 
gain his will. He can only be stopped by force.” 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that they had a clear conscience. 
The situation in which “no word given by Germany’s ruler could be 
trusted, and no people or country could feel themselves safe has become 
intolerable. And now that we have resolved to finish it, I know that you 
will all play your part with calmness and courage.” 

In conclusion, he said, “it is evil things that we shall be fighting 
against—brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppression, and persecution— 
and against them I am certain that the right will prevail.”’ 

The King broadcast a message to his peoples in the evening, in which 
he said he sent ‘‘ to every household of my peoples, both at home and over- 
seas, this message, spoken with the same depth of feeling for each one 
of you as if I were able to cross your threshold and speak to you myself.” 

He referred to the reiterated attempts to find a peaceful way out of 
the differences with Germany, and said they had been in vain. “ We 
have been forced into a conflict. For we are called, with our allies, to 
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meet the challenge of a principle which, if it were to prevail, would be 
fatal to any civilized order in the world. It is the principle which permits 
a State, in the selfish pursuit of power, to disregard its treaties and its 
solemn pledges ; which sanctions the use of force, or threat of force, 
against the sovereignty and independence of other States. 

‘ Such a principle, stripped of all disguise, is surely the mere primitive 
doctrine that might is right; and if this principle were established 
throughout the world the freedom of our own country and of the whole 
British Commonwealth of Nations would be in danger. But far more 
than this—the peoples of the world would be kept in the bondage of fear, 
and all hopes of settled peace and of the security of justice and liberty 
among nations would be ended. 

‘‘ This is the ultimate issue which confronts us. For the sake of all 
that we ourselves hold dear, and of the world’s order and peace, it is un- 
thinkable that we should refuse to meet the challenge. It is to this high 
purpose that I now call my people at home and my peoples across the 
seas, who will make our cause their own. I ask them to stand calm, firm, 
and united in this time of trial. . . .” 

The Cabinet was reconstituted, and a War Cabinet set up, composed 
of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir John Simon, Lord Halifax, Lord Chatfield, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, and Sir Kingsley Wood, in their existing offices, and of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty ; Sir Samuel 
Hoare, as Lord Privy Seal; and Lord Hankey, as Minister without 
Portfolio. 

The following Ministers were also appointed to the ordinary Cabinet : 
Lord President of the Council, Lord Stanhope; Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas Inskip; Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security, Sir 
John Anderson ; and Dominions Secretary, Mr. Eden. 

It was understood that the Parliamentary Labour Party had been 
asked by the Prime Minister to permit some of the Opposition leaders to 
join the Government, but had decided not to accept the invitation. It 
would, however, continue to give the Government the most complete 
support in the effective prosecution of the war. 

General Lord Gort was appointed C.-in.C. of the British Field Force, 
and General Sir Edmund Ironside, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


Iraq 
The Prime Minister announced that Iraq would give Great Britain 
all available assistance within the country. 


Italy 
A further 400,000 men were called up belonging to the 1913 class. 


Japan 


The Cabinet met and heard a statement by the Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who explained how the former Cabinet’s plans to 
strengthen the Anti-Comintern Pact had been abandoned as a result of 
Germany’s pact with Russia. 

The Cabinet accordingly decided to watch developments in Europe 
and preserve freedom of action. 

The British Ambassador told representatives of the press that Great 
Britain was at war because the time had come when a stand had to be 
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made against aggression and bad faith, and because they were determined 
that Germany’s policy of violence against small nations, which had kept 
Europe in turmoil and under the perpetual shadow of war, must stop. 

He reminded them that Great Britain was not opposed to the revision 
of the Versailles Treaty or of the German frontiers. 


Latvia 
The President signed a declaration that Latvia would keep strictly 
neutral. It was issued after agreement with Estonia and Lithuania. 


New Zealand 

The Government informed the British Government that they 
associated themselves with them in honouring their pledged word, and 
that the existence of a state of war with Germany had accordingly been 
proclaimed in New Zealand. 


Palestine 
The High Commissioner announced that he had received many offers 
of help from Arab leaders. The Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leumi 
announced that “ Britain’s war against Nazi Germany is our battle.” 
Registration began of volunteer Jews of both sexes aged 18 to 50 
for national service. 


Poland 

It was announced that the Foreign Minister had received from the 
Minister of Slovakia a Note protesting on behalf of the Slovak people 
against the brutal disarmament of the Slovak Army, the occupation of 
Slovakia, and the use of the country as “ a base for warlike action against 


the brotherly Polish people.” 
The Slovak people would never submit to the violence of the Third 
Reich, and associated itself with armed resistance to the aggressor. 
Several categories of reservists were called up. The Cabinet took 
measures to expand the issue of Treasury notes for 300 million zlotys. 


Portugal 

The Government announced their intention to remain neutral, and 
stated that ‘‘ happily our obligations in our alliance with Britain, which 
we wish to confirm on this grave occasion, do not compel us to abandon 
our neutrality.” 


Slovakia 
The Government issued a proclamation having the effect of a declara- 


tion of war against Poland. 
Communication to Polish Government by Slovak Minister in Warsaw, 
protesting against German actions in Slovakia. (See Poland.) 


Spain 

General Franco, in a broadcast said, ‘‘ I appeal to the goodwill and 
responsibility of Governments and nations to employ all their efforts 
to localize the present conflict.’’ 


Sweden 
The Premier and the Foreign Minister received a special representa- 
tive of the German Government, who said Germany wished to maintain 
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trade relations fully on the existing basis. They gave him an assurance 
that this desire was shared by Sweden, and the Government had no 
intention of introducing restrictions such as would signify partiality 
against any State which respected Swedish neutrality. 


Turkey 
The Government called up portions of 7 classes, 1904 to 1910, from 
the regions round the Aegean and the Sea of Marmora and from Thrace. 
The Ulus remarked that Germany appeared to consider that she had 
inherited the pre-War Austrian aspirations of a push towards Salonika, 
and even Venice. In these circumstances Turkey’s position was clear ; 
she would carry out her duty and abide by her commitments. 


U.S.A. 

President Roosevelt broadcast an address to the whole country 
which was re-broadcast to the world in 6 languages. He said “ It seems 
clear, even at the outbreak of this great war, that the influence of America 
should be consistent in seeking for humanity a final peace which will 
eliminate as far as possible the continued use of force.” 

In a reference to the neutrality question he declared that “ pas- 
sionately though we may desire detachment we are forced to realize that 
every word coming through the air, every ship at sea, every battle fought, 
affects the American future. 

“Let no man or woman thoughtlessly or falsely talk of America 
sending its armies into European fields. 

‘A proclamation of American neutrality is being prepared at this 
moment. This would have been done if there had been no statute, 
because such proclamation is in accordance with international and 
American policy. I trust that our neutrality can be made a true 
neutrality 

‘“T cannot prophesy the immediate economic effect of this new war 
on our nation, but I do say that no American has the moral right to 
profiteer at the expense of his fellow citizens or of the men, women, and 
children living and dying in the midst. of war in Europe. 

“Most of us in the United States believe in spiritual values. Most 
of us, regardless of what church we belong to, believe in the spirit of the 
New Testament—that great teaching which opposes itself to the use of 
armed force, of marching armies, of falling bombs. 

“The overwhelming masses of our people seek peace—peace at 
home, and the kind of peace in other lands which will not jeopardize 
peace at home. 

“ This nation will remain a neutral nation, but cannot ask that every 
American remain neutral in thought as well. Even a neutral has the 
right to take account of facts, even a neutral cannot be asked to close his 
mind or his conscience. 

“ T have said, not once but many times, that I have seen war, that 
I hate war. I say it again that, so long as it remains within my power 
to prevent it, that there will be no black-out of peace in the United 
States,” 

Most of the leading papers published articles condemning Herr 
Hitler as bearing almost the whole responsibility for the war, and 
references were made to his “infamy ’”’ and his “ political arrogance.” 
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Hitlerism had brought about the war, and its fitting end must see Hitlerism 
irrevocably crushed, declared the New York Sun. 


U.S.S.R. 

No announcement was made of the British and French declarations 
of war. An official spokesman in Moscow, in reply to questions as to 
Russia’s attitude, referred to Molotoff’s speech, which covered the 
Soviet position entirely, having explained the reasons for maintaining 
good relations with Germany, and mentioned the non-aggression pact 
with Poland. 

The press only reported the fighting in Poland. 


SEPTEMBER 4 
Belgium 

The King took over command of the Army. The Government 
addressed to all the Governments concerned a declaration of intention 
to maintain absolute neutrality. 

A Royal decree prohibited all foreign aircraft from flying over 
Belgian territory. 


Canada 
The police raided 30 known headquarters of the Nazis in Canada 
and arrested 70 people. Wireless transmission equipment was seized. 


France 

The Government announced that operations had been begun by 
the whole of the armed forces, and a war communiqué stated that contacts 
had been progressively made on the front. 

A decree imposed the death penalty for looting premises evacuated 
by occupants. 

The Price Control Committee issued a warning that all abnormal 
increases of price would be repressed. 


Germany 

The British Ambassador left for London. 

Issue of statement by the Embassy in Washington re the sinking 
of the Athenia. (See U.S.A.) 

The Defence Council issued decrees increasing income tax 50 per 
cent., and imposing special duties on beer, tobacco, spirits, etc. 

Wages were to be limited to “levels in conformity with war 
conditions.” 

The circulation of 5-mark notes was increased, and notes for r and 
2 marks were issued. Published returns of the Reichsbank for the week 
ended August 31 showed an increase in the note circulation of 
2,196,888,000 marks over the previous week. 


Great Britain 

The Ministry of Information announced that during the night Royal 
Air Force machines had dropped 6 million copies of a note to the German 
people over a wide area in northern and western Germany. They were 
not engaged by enemy aircraft. 
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Mr. Churchill made a statement in Parliament in which he said the 
Athenia had been ordered to steer a course well off her normal track, and 
had been torpedoed without the slightest warning, though Germany was 
one of the first Powers to agree to abide by Part 4 of the Naval Treaty 
of January, 1930. 

The following Cabinet appointments were made: Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Zetland ; Colonial Secretary, Mr. MacDonald ; Minister 
of Information, Lord Macmillan ; and the previous Ministers of Food, 
Health, Board of Trade, Board of Education, Labour, Supply, Agriculture, 
and Transport retained the offices they held prior to the reconstruction. 

Mr. Chamberlain received a telegram from Dr. Benes, expressing 
the desire and decision of the Czechs and Slovaks to join the Prime 
Minister’s people in the struggle for a free Europe. They would march 
with Britain till the final victory and liberation of their Fatherland. 

Mr. Chamberlain broadcast a talk in German to the German people 
recounting shortly the developments leading up to the declaration of 
war, and emphasized the inaccuracies in the German Government's 
account of the so-called rejection of the “ offer,’’ said to have been made 
to Poland. What had been suggested was, in any case, not negotiation, 
but merely dictation. 

He then explained why Britain was involved and cited some of the 
worst instances of the broken word of the Fuhrer; adding, “ can you 
wonder his word is, for us, not worth the paper it is written on ? ”’ 

The German-Soviet Pact was a cynical volte face designed to shatter 
the peace front, but that gamble failed, and “‘ your leader is now sacrificing 
you to the still more monstrous gamble of a war to extricate himself from 
the impossible position into which he has led himself and you.” 

England was not fighting against the German people, but against 
a tyrannous and forsworn régime which had betrayed the whole of 
Western civilization. 

The German Chargé d’Affaires left London. 


Japan 

The Prime Minister issued a statement to the press reading: “‘ Faced 
by the European war which has just broken out, Japan intends not to be 
involved in it. She will concentrate her efforts on the settlement of the 
China affair.”’ 

Public sentiment was described as predominantly neutral. 
Slovakia 


The Government ordered the mobilization of men from 20 to 37, 
thus for the first time, technically, violating Slovak neutrality. 


“e 


South Africa 


In the House of Assembly the Prime Minister read a declaration of 
policy which meant that the Union would remain neutral in the war, 
while allowing Great Britain to use the naval bases at Simonstown. He 
was supported by 5 Ministers. 

General Smuts, who was supported by 6 Ministers, moved an amend- 
ment advocating severance of relations with Germany and declaring 
that the House was “ profoundly convinced that the freedom and 
independence of the Union are at stake in this conflict, and therefore 
opposes the use of force as an instrument of national policy.”’ 
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Turkey 

The Ulus declared that the moment German troops entered Polish 
soil the war was morally lost for Germany. As long as Hitler appeared 
to be only correcting the injustices of Versailles he succeeded, but that 


period ended long ago. 
It urged the people to rally to the Chief and to the Government, 


U.S.A. 

Mr. Early, the President’s secretary, told the press that, according 
to official information, the Athenia was bound from Liverpool and 
Glasgow to Canada, bringing refugees, and said he pointed that out 
“to show that there was no possibility, according to official information, 
that the ship was carrying munitions or anything of that kind.” 

The German Embassy issued a statement that no German naval 
craft was operating in the waters indicated, that strict orders had been 
given to naval commanders to observe the Submarine Convention of 
November, 1936, and that ‘‘ no German vessel could have had anything 
to do with the disaster.” 

The New York Times, Herald Tribune, and Post published apprecia- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain’s character and personal leadership. His 
“hesitation ’’ seemed now, the 7imes said, to have been the deeply 
deserving patience of a man who measured accurately the full terrible 
cost of a great war, and his courage had been equal to the cruel test of 
the occasion. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Bohemia-Moravia 


Aug. 23.—The Government issued a strong call to order, and the 
population was repeatedly warned by the wireless to remain calm. 
[hese measures were stated to be the result of a warning from the German 
authorities that the Government would be held responsible for acts of 
sabotage committed in the Protectorate. 


Bolivia 

Aug. 23.—President Busch was fatally wounded by a pistol shot. 
It was subsequently stated that he had committed suicide. 

General Quintanilla was named Provisional President. 

Aug. 24.—General Quintanilla issued a manifesto declaring that his 
Government would continue the policy of President Busch, and asking 
for the country’s support for a Government which was essentially nation- 
list and without privileges or vested interests. 

He subsequently received the leaders of the Opposition, whom he 
assured that he had accepted the presidency temporarily and would 
arrange for a presidential election. 

It was officially stated that President Busch had died as the result 
of an “ unfortunate accident,” and not by suicide; and that General 
Quintanilla had decided not to make any changes of the Cabinet. 


Bulgaria 

Aug. 25.—The Government decided to prohibit the export of certain 
raw materials and foodstuffs, including cotton, flax, oats, barley, and 
hay. 


Canada 

Aug. 22.—Notes were stated to have been exchanged confirming and 
making effective the air transport Agreement between Canada and the 
U.S.A. concluded at Ottawa. 

Aug. 30.—The Minister of Trade announced that the British Govern- 
ment had bought 5 million bushels of wheat, part of which would be 
stored in Canada. 

He also announced the conclusion of a trade agreement with Turkey, 
providing for an increase in Turkish purchases of Canadian goods. 


Chile 

Aug. 25.—A military revolt against the Left Wing Government was 
suppressed, and the leaders, including General Herrera, arrested or 
driven into hiding. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 24.—According to Chinese reports there was considerable talk 
of peace in high Chinese and Japanese circles in Peking. The extremist 
younger officers’ group in the Japanese Army was reported to be losing 
influence with the older officers. 
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Owing to the floods in Tientsin, the British authorities were stated 
to have advised everyone who could to leave the city. Japanese sentries 
were reported to have tightened up the blockade, preventing refugees 
from leaving the Concessions. 

Aug. 26.—British Government’s Note ve Chinese prisoners in Tientsin. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 31.—The Nanking Government ordered the Shanghai Customs 
to collect dues either in the Huahsing Commercial Bank’s notes or in 
Chinese dollars. Dues paid in the latter would be assessed at the exchange 
of the day, compared with a fixed rate of 6d. for the notes, and importers 
paying in Chinese dollars were therefore penalized to the extent of the 
difference between the dollars and the Huahsing notes so long as the 
exchange value of the dollar was below 6d. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


Aug. 22.—Chinese forces claimed to have recaptured Chingchen, 
in south-eastern Shansi. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Vailey. 


Aug. 19.—Japanese bombers raided Kiateng, in western Szechwan, 
causing serious fires and destroying the Canadian mission. 


South China. 


Aug. 22.—The Chinese claimed to have driven the Japanese back 
to the railway at Cheungmutau and to have wiped out a Japanese post 
north-west of Shamchun, in Kwangtung. 

The Japanese were reported to have again attacked the Chungshan 
coast, north of Macao, occupying Mukchow and Samkong islands. 

Aug. 24.—The Chinese claimed to have inflicted 600 casualties in a 
major raid on the Japanese near Kongmoon. 

Aug. 25.—The Japanese claimed to have surrounded 20,000 Chinese 
between Tsengshing and Tsungfa. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Aug. 22.—The Shanghai Municipal Council rejected the demands 
presented by the Japanese-sponsored city Government after the clash 
of August 19, in which two of the latter’s police were killed and two 
wounded, and Sergeant Kinloch was wounded. 

The Council’s reply placed the blame on the Government police, 
and stated that Kinloch had returned their fire in self-defence. 

Aug. 23.—The Japanese authorities were reported to be using the 
incident as a pretext for shelving the agreement for the return of police 
rights for the Council in the parts of the Settlement occupied by the 
Japanese. The Japanese-controlled Government at Nanking announced 
that it was taking immediate steps to recover its “legal rights ”’ over 
the Settlement. 

Aug. 24.—In an interview with foreign press correspondents in 
Shanghai, Lt.-Gen. Yamada, C.-in-C. of the Japanese forces in Central 
China, made overtures to Third Powers (presumably Great Britain, 
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France, and the U.S.A.) to hasten the return of peace in China by co- 
operating with Japan instead of assisting the Chungking Government. 

Once hostilities were concluded, he said, ‘‘ questions like the re- 
opening of the Yangtze would take care of themselves.’’ Minimizing 
the maltreatment to which foreigners had been subjected, he expressed 
regret that the bombing of property belonging to Third Powers was 
inevitable owing to the exigencies of war. 

Aug. 31.—Anti-British demonstrations continued in Peking, and 
the Japanese-controlled press made virulent attacks on Britain as being 
the country, with Russia, which must be opposed, representing the two 
evils of capitalism and communism. 


HonG-Konc. 

Aug. 22.—Mr. Shun Sung, a nephew of Mr. Wang Ching-wei, was 
murdered in Hong-kong by three Chinese. 

Aug. 23.—The Japanese having established a close blockade of the 
border, the British authorities decided to dismantle the railway and road 
bridges as being a nuisance rather than a convenience. Europeans were 
advised to leave the border districts. 

An official denial was issued of rumours that a clash had occurred 
in which two British soldiers were wounded, and that the Japanese had 
hoisted placards demanding the surrender of Kowloon. 

Aug. 24.—The Postmaster-General broadcast a warning that, if 
necessary, the evacuation of non-combatants would be made compulsory, 
and urging them to leave voluntarily. 

Thousands of Chinese were reported to be leaving for Macao, Canton, 
and elsewhere. 


Danzig Free City 


Aug. 22.—Addressing a rally of German lawyers at Zoppot, Dr- 
Frank said: “‘ To-day the Greater German Reich is prepared, capable, 
and determined to enforce the right of Danzig, of which it was deprived, 
to belong to the joint German Fatherland.”’ 

Sept. 1.—Herr Forster signed a “ constitutional law ”’ uniting Danzig 
to the Reich, and issued a proclamation to the people declaring that the 
hour for which they had been longing for 20 years had come, and the 
Swastika flag was flying from all the public buildings, from the former 
Polish buildings, and everywhere in the harbour. 

They wished, he said, to stand together and stretch out their hand 
and take a solemn oath to the Fiihrer to do everything that lay in their 
power for “‘ our glorious Greater Germany.” 

He also telegraphed to Herr Hitler, announcing the signature of the 
law, which cancelled the existing Constitution, placed all powers in the 
hands of the Head of the State, and joined the territory of the Free City 
to that of the Reich as from that day. 

He asked the Fiihrer, in the name of Danzig and its population, to 
agree to this law and to carry out the re-incorporation of Danzig by a law 
of the German Reich. 

A telegram was received from Herr Hitler accepting the proclamation, 
ratifying the law for reunion, and appointing Herr Forster head of the 
civil administration. 
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Eire 

Aug. 23.—Two proclamations were issued bringing into operation 
parts 5 and 6 of the Offences Against the State Act, empowering the 
Government to set up special criminal Courts for the trial of persons 
under the Act and also, in certain circumstances, to intern such persons. 
A Minister of State would have special powers of arrest and detention 
of suspected persons. 

Aug. 25.—A special criminal court consisting of 5 Army officers was 
set up to deal with members of the I.R.A. and persons charged with 
offences against the State. 


France 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 22.—-Le Temps suggested that, as Germany and Russia had no 
common frontier, the Pact must mean the renunciation by the Reich of a 
German thrust across the Baltic countries, of German aims in the 
Ukraine, and the hope of having an outlet on the Black Sea; it would 
also mean the end of the Anti-Comintern Pact. It would appear, the 
paper added, that the Fiihrer was preparing to carry out a strategic 
retreat and to save the face of his régime by a spectacular diplomatic 
success which might easily be exploited by German diplomacy against 
Poland. 

Aug. 27.—A decree was published authorizing the opening of a 
credit of 430 million francs ({24$ million) to finance Polish arms purchases 
in France. The Polish Government agreed to pay interest at 5 per cent. 
and repay the sum over a period of 18 years. 


Germany 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 23.—Arrangements were completed for the purchase by 
Rumania of agricultural machinery worth 1,000 million lei (about 
£1,500,000) in accordance with the Rumanian-German trade treaty. 

Aug. 25.—The annual meeting of Nazis living abroad opened in 
Vienna, and was attended by some 3,000 people. 


Gibraltar 


Aug. 24.—The police requested certain categories of foreign visitors 
to leave. 
Aug. 25.—The police requested Italians to leave by the next day. 


Great Britain 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 23.—In dismissing the summons for a writ of habeas corpus 
directed to Lord Halifax and certain persons in Tientsin, in connexion 
with the four Chinese suspects there, Mr. Justice Cassels said that no 
prima facie case for illegal detention had been made out. The contention 
that the writ could not issue to Lord Halifax because he was not 1n 
control of the prisoners was, he thought, well founded, but it did not 
follow that in a proper case the writ would not issue against a Secretary 
of State. 
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Aug. 26.—The Government sent a reply to the Chinese Ambassador’s 
Note of August 12 protesting against the surrender of the Chinese nationals 
in Tientsin to the local authorities. 

The reply explained that a prima facie case had been established 
against the four suspects, and that there was no question of bartering their 
disposal against some concession which might accrue to the British 
Government. No other course was open to the Municipal authorities, it 
continued, but to hand the prisoners over to the de facto District Court, 
to which they had been sending persons for trial for the past two years. 

The Government denied that the action constituted a recognition of 
the so-called Provisional Government, “‘ which in point of fact is recog- 
nized neither by them nor, so far as they know, by any other Government,” 
and concluded by drawing attention to the fact that applications for 
writs of habeas corpus made on behalf of the four men in Shanghai and in 
London had been rejected. 


Aug. 28.—The heads of the British Military Delegation to Moscow 
arrived back in London. 

Aug. 29.—The text of the Agreement with Poland was published 
as a White Paper. Cmd. 6r10r. 

. 


Hungary 

Aug. 25.—Rumanian offer of non-aggression pact declined. (See 
Rumania.) 

Aug. 26.—It was stated in Budapest that Hungary was unwilling 
to sign a treaty with Rumania while 100,000 Rumanian troops were 
stationed on the border. 

Aug. 27.—The Government organ Ujmagyarsag stated that Bul- 
garia and Hungary, as well as Russia, had demands to make of Rumania, 
so that the latter had good reason to try to hang on to the spoils from her 
three neighbours by hiding behind proclamations of neutrality. If a 
Polish-German war could not be localized, Hungary would have to obtain 
a decisive answer from Rumania. 

The Government were understood to have suggested to the Rumanian 
Government that the two nations should sign a treaty for the mutual 
protection of national minorities, but no answer had been received from 
Bucarest. 

Demonstrations in Budapest by Hungarian Nazis were broken up 
by the police, who detained several people, including two Nazi deputies. 


India 

Aug. 22.—-The Government banned a German propaganda pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ News from Germany.” 

Aug. 27.—It was announced that the Viceroy had received from 
leading Indian rulers declarations of allegiance to the King-Emperor and 
oliers to place their resources at his disposal. 


Indo-China 


Aug. 23.—The Governor left Saigon on an official visit to Singapore. 
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Italy 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 22.—Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d’Italia, said that 
the agreement between Germany and Russia did not exclude the signing 
of other agreements by Russia, but it did exclude the possibility of 
Russia’s being drawn into an action against Germany. 

Aug. 28.—Assurances were transmitted to the Japanese Government 
that Italy’s attitude towards Japan was not affected by the Russo-German 
Pact, and Italy desired the increase of friendly relations. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, emphasized that Signor Mussolini was 
not inactive, but pointed out that appeals to him, if they were to be 
successful, must be accompanied by a frank recognition of his many past 
appeals for a new European order, for active international collaboration 
on the basis of the revision and courageous readjustment of absurd 
systems and evident injustices. Single-handed he could not accomplish 
the ‘‘ miracle” awaited from him. 


Japan 

Aug. 21.—The Social Mass Party passed a resolution demanding a 
military alliance with Germany and Italy. 

Aug. 22.—A Foreign Office spokesman said that theoretically the 
Soviet-German Pact did not contravene the Anti-Comintern Pact, adding 
that there would be no change in Japan’s programme to construct a new 
order in the East. 

Aug. 23.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that it might well 
be that Germany had arranged matters so that the Non-Aggression Pact 
would not be inconsistent with the Anti-Comintern Pact, since she had 
not suggested that the latter had become void, and that it was not yet 
clear whether the new Pact gave Russia a free hand against Japan. Asked 
whether Japan had been consulted by Germany beforehand, he replied 
that Tokyo had had a great deal of informal information, but no official 
information until the previous day. 

The Asahi stated that Herr von Ribbentrop had told Mr. Oshima, 
the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, that Italy understood the Agreement, 
and he hoped Japan would do likewise. It suggested that Herr Hitler 
had acted in this way expressly to solve the Danzig issue, and that the 
duration of the Pact would therefore be short. 

Aug. 27.—The Army issued a statement endorsing the Cabinet's 
‘clean slate ’’ policy, declaring that Japan would carry out independently 
her policy of creating a new order in China. 

Her fundamental principle of opposition to the Comintern remained 
unaltered, despite the changes in Europe. The Army expected that as 
these changes occurred Japan would be the object of “‘ various temptations 
and machinations,” but she would not yield. 

Aug. 28.—The Cabinet resigned, and the Emperor commanded 
General Abe to form a new Government, and he accepted the task. 

Baron Hiranuma explained to the press that he had resigned because 
the Russo-German rapprochement had destroyed the basis of the foreign 
policy which he had been pursuing, and he considered that a new policy 
should be carried out by new men. 
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Assurance of friendship by Italian Government. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 29.—General Abe appointed Mr. Ohara, Minister of Home 
Affairs; Mr. Aoki, Finance; Mr. Miyaga, Justice; Admiral Godoh, 
Commerce and Industry, Agriculture and Forestry; Mr. Kanemitsu, 
Overseas Affairs; General Hata, War; and Admiral Yoshida, Minister 
of the Navy. The Premier took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

The principal papers emphasized that the policy to be followed was 
one in which the supreme object must be to win the war in China, so that 
foreign relations must be regulated according as they promoted or 
obstructed that purpose. The Asahi outlined the outlook as follows : 
(1) If Germany co-operated in the construction of a new order in China 
friendship with her could be maintained, despite her bad faith. (2) If 
Britain fulfilled the spirit of the Craigie-Arita Agreement and co-operated 
with Japan, Japan was ready to reciprocate. (3) Agreement with Russia 
was impossible, since Japan was determined to uproot her influence in 
China. (4) Efforts were to be made to eliminate misunderstanding with 
America. 

Aug. 30.—General Abe, in a broadcast, said all the Government’s 
measures would be designed to carry out Japan’s immutable policy in 
China. Towards foreign Powers their attitude would be independent ; 
they would co-operate with those who were willing to co-operate, and 
would inflexibly oppose all who obstructed their mission. 

Internal policy would concentrate on strengthening the nation’s 
defensive powers and on expanding productivity. 

Aug. 31.—The Prime Minister, in an interview, said the Anti- 
Comintern Pact might possibly become less strong than before, ‘‘ even 
if it is kept alive.”’ It would require study to decide whether some better 
formula could be found to replace the ties of the Pact. 

He laid stress on the necessity of a cautious attitude in readjusting 
the relationship between Japan and the U.S.S.R., and said the Nomonhan 
affair demanded an early settlement. 

As to China, the blockade of the Tientsin Concession would be 
lifted in due course if Great Britain abandoned her attitude “‘ favourable 
to General Chiang Kai-shek’s régime.”” The blockade had been enforced 
as a military measure, and not to “ tease ”’ Britain. 

He added that he would try hard to restore normal relations with 
the U.S.A. 


Manchukuo 
Aug. 30.—Japanese reports claimed the destruction of some 150 
Soviet tanks and 23 aeroplanes in air fighting on the frontier. 


Mexico 

Sept. 1.—The President, opening Congress, said that world markets 
Were now open to Mexican oil with an increased production schedule. 
(The W. R. Davis Co. were preparing a plan for a deal with the French 
Government instead of Germany.) 
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Palestine 

Aug. 22.—A British officer was wounded in an engagement with 
a rebel band in the Tiberias sub-district. An Arab engineer was killed 
by the explosion of a land-mine on the Beit-Jabrin track. 


Aug. 26.—A land-mine set off by a press button 30 yards away 
exploded in the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem and killed two British 
inspectors of the C.I.D., and a number of Jews were arrested and all 
Jewish cafés and cinemas closed by the military authorities. 


Aug. 27.—The Jewish Agency described the outrage as a foul act 
aimed at the foundations of the Jewish Home, and said that at the fatal 
moment, when the democratic lands must take a stand against the 
tyrannical régimes, the Jewish community must combat all that 
undermined their discipline and vital interests. 

The High Commissioner proclaimed the 3 days, Aug. 27-29 as bank 
holidays, and legislation was promulgated providing for the maintenance 
of reserve stocks of essential commodities, and their control. 


Aug. 29.—The High Commissioner declared wheat, flour, bread. 
rice, sugar, coffee, meat, fats, and butter to be controlled articles. The 
Director of Medical Services was appointed Controller of Supplies. 


Poland 


Aug. 22.—In an interview for the Daily Telegraph Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz said : “‘ In the face of repeated suggestions of compromise 
on Danzig and other issues, Poland will remain inflexible. Our attitude 
remains unalterable; Poland has no aggressive intentions against 
anybody, but she has always opposed every attempt . . . to decide 
unilaterally questions which concern her.” 


He refuted German insinuations that Poland was dissatisfied with 
Britain because of her attitude about her loan to Poland, and added: 
“The collaboration between Britain and Poland is full of vitality and 
strong in constructive energy. We in Poland fully appreciate its 
tremendous importance.” 


Aug. 28.—An official communiqué re German allegations of 
terrorization of the German minority stated that for some time allegations 
which were pure ‘nventions had found a place in statements put forward 
even by the highest circles in Germany, which had probably been 
tendentiously informed. Thus the German Government tried to use 
untrue information in their diplomatic gamble. 

In view of this, the Government were obliged to protest solemnly 
against methods deliberately used to mislead international opinion and 
foreign Governments. 

A case was cited of a report of the murder of 24 Germans near Lodz 
and of 8 near Bielsko, and of other outrages which were pure inventions. 

A bomb at Tarnow station killed 17 and wounded 38 people. 

Aug. 29.—An official communiqué announced the discovery of a plot 
to organize sabotage, following the arrest of a German near Katowice 
who had confessed to belonging to an organization for espionage. Its 
members were Polish citizens of German race. 
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Another organization was discovered in Poznan, and a third at 
Lodz. All were stated to be awaiting a signal to act to be sent from 
Breslau. 

Three Germans were stated to have confessed to complicity in the 
outrage at Tarnow. Several Germans were arrested in Silesia suspected 
of planning outrages, and explosives were seized in the houses of three 
Germans at Lodz and nearby who were arrested, together with 11 others. 

An official communiqué stated that the Government had 
protested to Slovakia against an appeal broadcast to Slovaks to collaborate 
with the German troops against the “‘ common enemy.”’ The time chosen 
by Slovakia to describe Poland as her enemy was, it said, in itself eloquent, 
and proved that the Slovak Government had no control of their own 
aflairs. 

Poland bore no malevolent intent towards the Slovak people, who 
should be on their guard not to be unwittingly deceived. 

The Gazeta Polska, referring to the German allegations of the 
ill-treatment of the German minority, suggested that a “ progressive 
exchange ”’ of populations might be a solution. 


Portugal 


Aug. 26.—Much indignation was expressed by the press and the 
public at Germany’s action in concluding the pact with Russia. 


Rumania 


Aug. 23.—Purchase of agricultural machinery from Germany. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 


Aug. 25.—The Government made an offer to Hungary of a 
non-aggression pact, but the Hungarian Government were understood to 
have declined it. 

Aug. 27.—Hungarian offer of minority treaty. (See Hungary.) 


Slovakia 


Aug. 22.—Violent anti-Polish demonstrations were held in Bratislava 
in favour of the return of Javorin, the territory in northern Slovakia 
seized by Poland in October, 1938. 

Aug. 29.—Protest by the Polish Government against appeal to 
Slovaks to fight with Germany against the “common enemy.” (See 
Poland.) 

The population of some of the areas in the west of the country were 
reported to be in open opposition to the Government, and throughout 
Slovakia an intense unwillingness to fight the Poles was stated to be in 
evidence. 


South Africa 


. Aug. 24.—At a meeting at Ladybrand, in the Orange Free State, 
General Smuts appealed to Afrikaans-speaking South Africans to avoid 
the temptation of domination now that they had achieved a status of 
equality. 

Referring to South-West Africa, he said that where South Africa’s 
boundaries extended they would be defended. 
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Aug. 29.—The Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, speaking at 
Maritzburg, described as a gross libel suggestions that the Government's 
policy was one of neutrality. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Aug. 24.—The dissolution was ordered of the general commands of 
artillery, engineers, supplies, mobile reserves, and other services com- 
posing General Franco’s headquarters. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 30.—The Foreign Minister received the Ambassadors of France, 
Great Britain, and Portugal. Marshal Pétain said to the press, “ I have 
just had an important and most cordial conversation with the Spanish 
Foreign Minister.” 


Switzerland 


Aug. 23.—The Federal Post Office seized some hundreds of letters 
from Commander King-Hall directed to addresses in Germany, on the 
ground that they were foreign propaganda. 

The Parliamentary Commission for Foreign Affairs decided by a 
small majority not to resume diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
but that an effort should be made to develop trade relations. 

It was learnt that the Federal Political Department had declined 
the Belgian Prime Minister’s invitation to send a representative to the 
conference of the “‘ Oslo group ” of Powers in Brussels. No delegate, it 
was stated, could be appointed without the Federal Council’s approval, 
and there had been no time to summon it. While fully approving of the 
aims of the conference, it was added, in view of Switzerland’s neutrality 
the Government refrained, in all the circumstances, from joining a group 
of Powers. 

Aug. 24.—At the concluding session of the Zionist Congress Dr. 
Weizmann made a declaration in which he said that in the existing 
international crisis the Jews, although they had their grievances as 
regards Palestine, stood behind Great Britain, and would fight with the 
democracies. 


Turkey 

Aug. 29.—The head of the Military Mission to Britain and France 
arrived back in Angora, and said that “ talks with all British and French 
Government quarters ended in a complete understanding, satisfying all 
the parties concerned.” 


U.S.A. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 22.—Confirmation of Air Transport Agreement with Canada. 
(See Canada.) 

Aug. 25.—The Department of Justice announced its decision to 
establish centres of activity to deal with espionage in the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Philippine Islands. 
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Aug. 29.—The Government conducted a search of large liners docked 
in New York to ensure that no foreign ship should leave with contraband 
arms or with arms that could be mounted at sea and so transform them 
nto privateers. The German liner Bremen was searched and prevented 
from sailing at the advertised time. The Normandie and other French 
vessels were also searched. 


President Roosevelt told the press that it was obvious that the 
Government must protect themselves against possible future claims, and 
the search of the liners was made in order to secure information which 
would help the U.S.A. to escape potential liability. He added that the 
issuance of Letters of Marque was no longer the practice of Governments, 
and the privateer no longer existed, but the use of armed merchant 
vessels as “‘ raiders”’ had been a feature of the World War. 

Aug. 30.—Lord Lothian presented his Credentials to President 
Roosevelt, to whom he said that the British Government intended to 
‘do everything in its power to maintain peace,’’ and make whatever 
political and economic adjustments that were necessary to achieve that 
end. 

The President replied expressing the 


‘desire of the United States 


to continue a relationship with Great Britain of mutual cordiality and 
respect which is one of the corner-stones upon which the structure of 
peace is founded 


” 


U.S.S.R. 


Aug. 24.—The Non-Aggression Pact was signed in Moscow. Herr 
von Ribbentrop, in a statement for the press, said that it had always gone 
badly with Germany and Russia as long as they were enemies, but well 
when they were friends. The Non-Aggression Pact and Pact of Con- 
sultation was a firm and irrevocable foundation on which both States 
would build and come to close co-operation. It was, perhaps, one of 
the most significant turning points in the history of the two peoples. 
“ An attempt has been made to encircle Germany and Russia, and from 
that very encirclement the German-Russian understanding has now 
arisen. 

Asked what impression he thought the signature of the Pact would 
make on Japan, Herr von Ribbentrop said he was convinced it would 
have good effects upon Russo-Japanese relations, and upon the German- 
Japanese friendship. 

The Moscow press laid stress on the value of the Pact as a contribution 
to peace, and declared that differences of ideology should not and could 
not stand in the way of the establishment of good neighbourly relations 
between the two Powers. 

The plans of the British and French Military Missions to leave 
Moscow that night were cancelled. 

Aug. 27.—Marshal Voroshiloff, in an interview to /zvestia, said that 
during the staff conversations with Britain and France, the Soviet dele- 
gation had argued that to be able to give effective aid to them Soviet 
troops would have to enter Polish territory, but the Anglo-French 
Mission did not agree with this thesis, and the Polish Government had 
declared that they would not accept military assistance from the U.S.S.R. 
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That made military co-operation between Russia and these Powers 
impossible. 

As for assistance in the form of raw materials and military supplies, 
this was not discussed, and it was a trade matter which did not need to 
be the subject of a pact or military convention. 

He denied vigorously that he had told the leaders of the British and 
French Missions that the conclusion of the pact with Germany had 
rendered further conversation useless. On the contrary, the Soviet had 
concluded the pact because the military conversations had come to an 
impasse on account of insurmountable difficulties. 

Aug. 28.—A special session of the Supreme Soviet opened in Moscow. 

The French Ambassador left for Paris by air. 

Aug. 29.—The Tass Agency announced that it had been decided to 
strengthen the garrisons on the Western frontiers “‘ because of the aggra- 
vation of the situation in Eastern Europe.” 

There was, it added, no truth in a report in some foreign papers that 
the Army Command had withdrawn 200,000 to 300,000 troops from the 
West to reinforce the Eastern frontier. 

Aug. 31.—M. Molotov, speaking in the Supreme Council of the 
Soviets on the negotiations with Britain and France, said : 

“Is a pact of mutual aid possible if we are informed beforehand 
that Soviet aid is not wanted ? The English-French proposal for defini- 
tion of indirect aggression would have provided them with means of 
backing out. 

Poland had refused Russia’s guarantee of help, and Britain did 
not attempt to overcome Poland’s objections, but, on the contrary, 
supported them.” He went on, ‘‘ The English were too slow. They entrusted 
negotiations to a second-rate official, and military delegations came to 
Moscow without being properly empowered. The British and French 
behaviour was insincere. 

‘““ The Anglo-French position was shot through with contradictions. 
The most fundamental of these was that they feared aggression and 
sought a pact in order to strengthen themselves. But at the same time 
they feared to strengthen us, and this fear became the uppermost con- 
sideration. We signed a pact with Germany when it was evident nothing 
would come of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations. He added: 

“ Even if war cannot be averted it will be limited in scope.”’ 

The Supreme Council then ratified the Pact with Germany. 

Marshal Voroshiloff submitted a new Conscription Bill, which was 
passed without a division. It lowered the age for conscription for youths 
with a secondary education from 19 to 18, and for non-graduates of 
secondary schools from 20 to Ig. 

The length of service was raised from 2 to 3 years for the Air Force 
and frontier troops and for Army N.C.O.s. 

The Marshal said that the old law, adopted in 1930, was out of 
date, and the “ vital necessity of replacing it is dictated by the fact that 
fundamental changes have occurred in the Soviet Union during this 
period.”” The exploiting classes had been eliminated, and the workers, 
collective farmers, and intellectuals had been welded into one common 
labour front. 

He wert on to say that the strength of the Army and Navy had 
increased over 350 per cent. in the g years, and it was “ fully in accord 
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with the requirements of the international situation, which the Soviet 
Government, the Central Committee of the Communist Party, and Stalin 
personally have carefully and closely studied, taking into account all its 
zigzags. 

Their State was “ surrounded by hostile capitalist States,’’ and in its 
defence, therefore, could rely only on its own strength. He concluded, 
‘Now that the entire world is preparing for war, we shall not be caught 
unawares. 


Yugoslavia 


Aug. 24.—An official communiqué stated that Prince Paul, in agree- 
ment with the Regency, had accepted proposals for the solution of the 
Croatian question put forward by the Prime Minister and Dr. Matchek 
in joint audience. 

Aug. 25.—The Cabinet resigned, and M. Tsvetkovitch was entrusted 
with the formation of a new Government. 

Aug. 26.—M. Tsvetkovitch formed a Cabinet with Dr. Matchek as 
Deputy Premier. M. Marcovitch remained Foreign Minister, and General 
Milan Neditch took the portfolio of War. 

Of the 17 Ministers, 5 belonged to the Government Party, and 6 to 
Dr. Matchek’s Party, including himself. Three posts were held by inde- 
pendent members of the Serbian Opposition, and the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and War were non-party. 

Particulars published of the Serb-Croat Agreement showed that 2 
of the 9 banovinas, with 7 adjacent districts in which Croats predominated, 
were joined into one banovina of Croatia under a Croatian Ban. 


The area was just over 26 per cent. of the whole country, with 
4,423,000 inhabitants, of whom Croats numbered 3,052,000, and Serbs, 
866,000. 


The Ban was given full autonomy in all matters except foreign 
affairs, the Army, foreign trade, State communications, public security, 
and religion, of which the Central Government retained control, as also 
of the right to legislate on certain matters, such as mining, industrial 
ownership, insurance, trade and navigation, etc. 

A Croat Assembly was to sit at Zagreb, and legislative power for the 
banovina would be exercised by the Crown and Assembly jointly. 

The Crown reserved the right to appoint and dismiss the Ban. 

Parliament was dissolved by the Regency, which issued a decree 
empowering the Government to pass a new election law. 
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